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WHO  IS  GENERAL  TAYLOR? 

Who  is  General  Taylor  1  slightingly  asked  some,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  that  officer  had  been  selected  by  the  Administration  to  take  command 
of  the  expedition  about  being  organized  to  defend  Texas  against  Mexican 
invasion. 

Who  is  General  Taylor  \  anxiously  asked  thousands,  when  the  news  ar- 
rived that  the  American  army,  under  his  command,  was  threatened  with 
destruction  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Mexicans  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

Who  is  General  Taylor  ]  wonderingly  and  admiringly  exclaimed  millions, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe,  when  the  glad  tidings  were  received 
that,  with  consummate  skill  and  gallantry,  he  had  extricated  his  little  army 
from  their  perilous  position,  and  driven  the  enemy  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  storming  of  Monterey,  esteemed  almost  a  miracle,  has  paled  before 
the  brilliant  victory  achieved  at  Buena  Vista ;  and  the  anxiety  to  have  an- 
swered the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has  at  once  a  thousand-fold 
increased,  and  been,  to  some  extent,  gratified.  Much  information  has  been 
elicited,  and  yet  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  public  mind.  One  informs  us 
that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  family,  who  prefers  the  "  chances  and 
changes"  of  military  life,  to  an  existence  of  idleness  and  ease.  Another, 
that  he  is  a  modest,  retiring,  unostentatious,  and  meritorious  old  officer,  who 
has  seen  more  service,  and  had  more  hard  knocks  than  any  of  our  military 
men  now  living.  Others  have  raked  from  the  ashes  of  the  past  a  remem- 
brance, faint  and  indistinct,  of  services  rendered  by  him,  in  days  past,  at 
Fort  Harrison, — in  the  Black  Hawk  war,— and  at  Okee-cho-bee.  The  army 
and  the  public  know  him  as  "  Old  Zack,"— -"  Old  Rough  and  Ready," — the 
"Hero  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vista," — ' 
"  One  of  the  Great  Captains  of  the  Age," — "  one  with  whose  name  defeat 
was  never  coupled," — "  one  who  equally  w^ell  conceives  his  campaigns  and 
battles,  executes  them  when  conceived,  and  describes  them  when  executed." 
The  enemies  of  the  country  know  him  as  "  the  man  who  never  surrenders." 
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General  Za chart  Taylor  was  born  in  Orange  county,  Virginia,  in  the 
year  1790. 

"  He  comes  from  an  ancient  Virginia  family,  which  emigrated  from  England 
with  other  friends  of  liberty,  and  settled  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Virginia,  near 
two  centuries  ago — a  family  which  has  since  been  greatly  distinguished  in  its 
branches;"  which  is  connected  with  or  related  to  most  of  the  first  families  of 
Virginia,  trre  Taylors,  Madisons,  Lees,  Barbours,  Pendletons,  Conways,  Talia- 
ferros,  and  numbering  among  their  ornaments  such  names  as  James  Madison, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline,  Judge  Pendleton,  James  and 
Philip  Barbour,  General  Gaines,  General  Hunt,  of  Texas,  &c. 

His  father,  Richard  Taylor,  went  to" Kentucky  within  a  few  months  after  Boone 
explored  the  country  ;  and  then  alone,  and  on  foot,  proceeded  through  the  then 
wilderness,  now  constituting  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
to  New  Orleans,  whence  he  returned  by  sea  to  Virginia.    Appointed  a  Colonel 

in  the  Continental  Army,  he  served  with  great  credit  to  himself  through  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  was  engaged  in  many  of  the  most  celebrated  battles  of 
that  period.  He  was  with  Washington  at  Trenton  on  Christmas  day,  1776. 
In  1790,  Col.  Taylor,  together  with  Cols.  Croghan  and  Bullitt,  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky— Zachary  being  at  that  time  only  a  few  months  old.  That  State  was  at 
that  time  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Indians — their  battle  field  amongst  them- 
selves— the  scene  of  their  constant  and  bloody  excursions  against  the  white  set- 
tlers. Hence  it  is  called  Kentucky,  meaning,  in  their  language,  "  The  dark  and 
bloody  ground."  In  the  battles  with  the  Indians,  Col.  Taylor  greatly  distin- 
guished himself,  and  Gov.  Grayson,  of  Kentucky,  is  known  to  have  said — "If  I 
were  going  to  attack  the  gates  of  h — 1,  I  would  want  Col.  Dick  to  lead  the 
stormers."  When  peace  was  established,  Col.  Taylor  filled  many  honorable  and 
responsible  stations.  He  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  represented  Jefferson  county  and  Louisville  city  for  many  years  in  both 
branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  the  electoral  Colleges 
which  voted  for  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Clay.  Among  the  politicians 
of  Kentucky,  he  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  few  men  of  the  Old  Court  party, 
who  could  be  elected  during  the  excitement  of  the  "  Old  Court  and  New  Court 

i  question." 

Col.  Taylor  died  on  his  plantation  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  leaving  three  sons, 
(his  second  and  fourth  sons,  George  and  William,  having  died  previously,)  Han- 
j  cock,  Zachary,  and  Joseph,  and  three  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  and  Emily. 
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Gen.  James  Taylor,  of  Newport,  Ky.,  is  not  a  son  of  Co!.  Taylor,  (and  brother 

of  Zachary.)  as  has  been  erroneously  stated,  but  is  his  cousin. 

Hancock,  Elizabeth,  and  Emily,  have  died  since  their  father,  so  that  Joseph 
and  Sarah  are  the  only  brother  and  sister  of  Zachary  now  living.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  deceased  members  of  the  family,  with  two  exceptions,  live  in  and 
near  Louisville,  Ky. 

Amongst  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  Indian  warfare,  and  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  a  frontier  life,  was  General  Taylor  reared  and  educated.  As  a  boy, 
and  as  a  young  man,  he  was  noted  for  his  manly  character — his  blunt,  sturdy 
straightforwardness — his  firmness  of  purpose — his  thoughtfulness — his  foresight^ 
and  decision — his  modest  and  retiring  demeanor.  Many  family  and  neighborhood 
anecdotes  are  told  of  his  feats  of  hardihood  and  his  adventures. 

Night  after  night  was  he  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  house  barricaded,  and  the 
arms  prepared  to  repel  any  attack  that  might -be  made  before  the  morning  dawned. 
Scarcely  a  week  passed  that  there  was  not  an  alarm,  or  an  actual  incursion  of 
Indians  amongst  the  settlements.  Even  on  his  way  to  school  was  he  in  danger 
of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife. 

On  one  occasion,  some  of  his  schoolmates  were  murdered  and  scalped  by  the 
Indians,  within  a  hundred  yards  from  the  point  where  he  and  his  brothers  had 
separated  from  them. 

Who  can  say  what  effect  a  boyhood  so  passed  had  in  the  formation  of  thy 
character  which  has  so  wonderfully  displayed  itself  in  Mexico  ? 

Amongst  his  intimates  at  school,  were  his  brother,  Col.  Joseph  P.  Taylor,  wht 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Battle  of  Okee-cho-bee,  and  has  now  the  control  of  , 
the  Commissary  Department  in  Mexico,  and  Col.  George  Croghan,  subsequently 
the  "Hero  of  Sandusky." 

In  1808,  after  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Leopard,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  applied  for  a  commission  in  the  Army,  and  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, then  President  of  the  United  States,  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  7th  Infantry. 
His  career  from  that  time  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  hostilities  between  this  coun- 
try and  England,  has  but  little  interest  for  the  public.  Attending  to  the  routine 
of  his  duties,  he  but  prepared  himself  for  the  more  active  service  of  his  profes- 
sion, when  opportunity  should  offer. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  IS  12,  we  find  him  a  Captain  in  command 
of  Fort  Harrison,  a  rude  and  weak  stockade  on  the  Wabash^  with  a  small  force 
not  exceeding  fifty  men,  most  of  whom  were,  like  himself,  disabled  by  sickness 
from  doing  duty.  In  this  state,  a  body  of  4000  British  and  Indians  endeavored 
to  get  possession  of  his  defences  by  stratagem.  In  this  they  were  foiled  by  his 
wariness  and  caution.  They  then  on  the  5th  September,  1812,  attacked  him, 
and  made  most  strenuous  efforts  to  carry  his  works.  They  succeeded  in  firing  a 
block-house,  which  constituted  one  side  of  his  defences,  and  thus  opened  a  way 
for  their  assaults.  In  spite  of  this,  his  own  sickness,  and  the  inefficiency  of  his 
command,  he  succeeded  in  repulsing  them  with  considerable  loss.  They  aban- 
doned the  undertaking.  For  this  gallant  defence,  Mr.  Madison  conferred  upon 
him  the  Brevet  rank  of  Major — the  first  Brevet  ever  conferred  in  the  Array. 

In  1832  he  commanded  the  regular  troops  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  en- 
dured the  hardships  and  privations  of  that  most  vexatious  campaign.  For  seve- 
ral years  after  that  he  remained  in  command  of  Fort  Crawford,  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  (built  by  him,)  ^and  kept  in  awe  the  Indian  tribes  in  that  quarter.  By 
them  he  was  called  the  "  Big  Chief." 

In  1S36,  as  Colonel  of  the  1st  Infantry,  he  went  to  Florida — relinquishing  a 
furlough,  we  think,  to  do  so.  There  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  separate 
column,  composed  of  the  1st,  4th,  and  6th  Infantry,  some  artillery,  and  the  Mis- 
souri volunteers.  On  the  25th  day  of  December,  1837,  Christmas  Day,  with  the 
above-named  troops,  amounting  to  about  500  men,  he  attacked  and  defeated  at 
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Okee-cho-bee  seven  hundred  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Sam  Jones,  Alliga- 
tor, and  Coa-choo-chee.  The  Indians  were  strongly  posted  in  a  dense  hammock, 
perfectly  concealed,  and  confident  of  victory.  The  hammock  crossed  in  front 
and  partially  flanked,  on  either  side,  the  only  approach  to  their  position.  This 
approach  was  perfectly  exposed,  and  led  through  a  swamp  covered  with  saw- 
grass,  in  the  mire  of  which  our  men  sunk  to  the  knee  at  every  step.  Gen.  Tay- 
lor (then  Colonel)  was  then  as  now  not  to  be  deterred  by  difficulties  and  dangers. 
He  attacked  the  enemy  in  their  position,  and  after  a  bloody  and  desperate  engage- 
ment for  three  hours  succeeded  in  driving  them  before  him  with  great  slaughter, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  severity  of  the 
contest,  from  the  fact,  that  Gen.  Taylor  here  lost  Col.  Thompson,  Col.  Gentry, 
Capt.  Van  Swearengen,  Lieut?.  Brooke  and  Carter,  and  149  men — more  than 
one-fourth  his  whole  force.  Major  Noel,  who  was  hrevetted  for  his  gallantry  in 
this  action,  entered  the  swamp  with  a  full  company,  and  had  only  seven  men  at 
the  close  of  the  battle.  This  was  the  severest  battle,  and  the  last  one,  in  the 
Florida  war.  Gen.  Taylor,  as  is  his  custom,  was  everywhere  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight.  For  this  action  he  received  the  brevet  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  and 
the  command  in  Florida.  After  four  or  five  years'  hard  service  amongst  the 
swamps  and  diseases  of  Florida,  Gen.  Taylor  desired  to  be  recalled,  and  was  as- 
signed the  command  of  the  1st  Military  Department,  composed  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  <Scc,  with  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Jesup.  There 
he  remained,  waiting  quietly  until  his  country  should  require  his  more  active 
services. 

When  it  was  determined  by  the  Administration  to  send  an  army  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Texas,  Gen.  Taylor  was  selected  to  command  it.  He  was  (we  are  in- 
formed) requested  by  the  War  Department  to  withdraw  an  application  for  a 
furlough  which  he  had  previously  filled,  and  which,  from  his  uninterrupted  ser- 
vices, the  courtesy  and  custom  of  the  Department  could  scarcely  have  denied  him. 
Ever  self-sacrificing,  and  always  scrupulously  attentive  to  even  the  shadow  of 
duty,  he  gave  up  his  furlough,  as  he  had  before  done  when  ordered  to  Florida, 
and  entered  energetically  upon  the  work  assigned  him.  With  his  career  since 
that  time — glorious  and  dazzling  as  it  is — the  country  is  familiar.  Yet  few,  com- 
paratively— strange  as  the  statement  may  at  first  view  appear — appreciate  Gen. 
Taylor  as  he  deserves.  The  whole  country  rings  with  his  fame — the  great  and 
small,  rich  and  poor,  delight  to  do  him  honor — scarcely  a  breath  of  detraction 
mingles  with  the  homage  almost  universally  awarded  him — yet,  we  repeat,  but 
few  appreciate  him  as  he  deserves.  Caught  and  blinded  by  the  splendor  of  his 
most  astonishing  victories,  how  few  consider  the  labors,  the  cares,  the  anxieties, 
the  difficulties,  he  experienced  in  preparing,,  in  organising  this  expedition,  in  a 
country  unprepared  by  policy,  and  in  fact,  for  entering  into  a  campaign.  How 
few  think  of  the  obstacles  to  overcome  in  the  embarkation,  upon  the  march,  and 
in  the  camp.  How  few  consider  his  feelings — his  distress — when  in  his  camp  he 
saw  his  men  destitute  of  the  commonest  necessaries,  dying  day  after  day,  from 
disease  and  exposure.  How  few  appreciate  his  extended  views  of  policy,  his 
great  military  plans  since  disclosed  to  us  in  his  despatches  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, written  about  that  time.  How  few  appreciate  the  readiness  and  ability 
with  which  he  accepted  and  carried  out  the  views,  half  military,  half  political,  of 
the  government,  from  the  moment  he  landed  at  Corpus  Christi,  throughout  the 
war,  but  more  especially  in  his  march  to  Matamoras — his  conduct  on  the  march 
— and  his  course  whilst  at  Fort  Brown.  At  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  that  thing 
dearer  than  life,  his  reputation,  he  swerved  not  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
spirit  of  the  line  of  policy  marked  out  for  him  by  his  government.  Who  would 
envy  him  his  feelings  wmilst  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  who,  he  knew,  could  make 
ail  preparations  and  strike  him  or  remain  friendly,  at  their  own  election,  and  at 
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whatever  time,  and  under  whatever  circumstances  best  suited  them,  while  he  must 
lay  quiet  and  await  the  blow  ]  Who  can  sufficiently  praise  his  foresight,  for- 
bearance and  endurance,  when,  although  his  camp  was  almost  in  a  state  of 
mutiny,  he  refrained  from  crushing,  as  he  could  easily  have  done,  the  small  par- 
ties which  first  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  1  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  had 
on  his  hands  an  endless,  vexatious,  guerilla  war,  and  the  glorious  battles  of  the 
8th  and  9th  would  have  never  been  fought.  As  much  as  Gen.  Taylor  deserves 
for  those  battles,  (and  who  will  say  he  does  not  deserve  greatly])  he  deserves  ten- 
fold more  for  his  conduct  prior  to  the  time  when  they  were  fought.  The  former 
showed  him  a  General  of  skill,  coolness,  and  gallantry — the  latter  proved  him  not 
only  a  soldier,  but  a  man  of  energy  and  endurance,  one  who  could  not  only  act, 
but  wait ;  a  man  of  strong  mind,  capable  of  extended  military  and  political 
views. 

To  follow  Gen.  Taylor's  course  through  the  Mexican  campaign  from  the  7th 
of  May,  1846,  to  the  present  time,  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  What 
man,  with  American  heart  and  feeling,  need  be  reminded  of  achievements  which 
have  done  more  to  give  us  confidence  in  ourselves,  to  raise  us  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world,  than  anything  which  has  occurred  since  the  gallant  actions  during 
the  war  of  1812  ?  Through  city  and  village — upon  hill  and  plain — from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  the  name  of  Gen.  Taylor  has  become  a  household  word  — 
his  victories  and  despatches  the  theme  of  every  tongue. 

On  the  8th  and  9th  of  May  were  fought  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca 
de  la  Palma.  Who  has  forgotten  the  intense  anxiety  which  pervaded  the  coun- 
try, when  the  news  arrived  that  our  little  Army  opposite  Matamoras  was  sur- 
rounded by  three  or  four  times  their  number  of  the  enemy,  and  their  communica- 
tions cut  off]  Some  commenced  cavilling  at  the  capacity  of  the  general  in 
command.  The  many  inquired  anxiously  as  to  his  character  and  capacities ;  the 
very  few,  (yet  were  some  found)  knowing  the  man,  and  recollecting  his  services 
in  times  past,  predicted  that  all  would  be  done  that  skill  and  gallantry  could  effect. 
Even  the  most  hopeful  inquired  the  number  of  rations  in  his  camp,  and  calculated 
how  long  he  could  maintain  Fort  Brown,  and  when  reinforcements  could  reach 
him.  He,  however,  entertained  no  such  ideas  as  these.  He  decided  upon  and 
performed  a  coup-de-main,  which  at  once  stamped  him  as  a  general,  and  which, 
we  are  informed,  is  the  same  suggested  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  conversa- 
tion, upon  the  arrival  in  England  of  the  news  of  the  position  of  our  forces. 
Leaving  in  Fort  Brown  a  garrison,  with  instructions  "  to  hold  out  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity," he,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  moved  down  to  Point  Isabel,  put 
that  post  in  a  state  of  security,  obtained  additional  ammunition  and  provisions, 
and  commenced  retracing  his  steps  to  the  relief  of  the  gallant  men  he  had  left 
behind  him,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  position  he  had  taken.  To  the  War 
Department  he  wrote,  detailing  his  proceedings,  and  saying,  "if  the  enemy 
obstruct  my  march,  in  whatever  force,  I  will  fight  him."  At  Palo  Alto  he  found 
Gen.  Arista,  with  6000  men,  prepared  to  fight  him.  His  own  force  amounted  to 
2000  men,  encumbered  with  a  long  train  of  wagons.  He  could  bring  "into  the 
fight  only  1700  men,  yet  with  these  he  drove  the  enemy  from  their  position  with 
great  loss,  and  slept  upon  the  battle  field.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  a  council 
was  called,  as  to  the  expediency  of  proceeding — fortifying  themselves  and  await- 
ing reinforcements,  or  falling  back  to  Point  Isabel.  Gen.  Taylor's  decision  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  in  history — "  If  I  live,  I  will  sleep  in  Fort  Brown  to-night." 
He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  thereby  saved  the  noble  garrison,  which  had 
defended  Fort  Brown  against  the  unremitting  attacks  of  the  Mexicans  for  five 
days  and  nights. 

He  resumed  his  march,  and  continued  it  until  he  reached  the  Resaca  de  la 
Palma.    Here  he  found  the  enemy,  who,  having  been  reinforced,  now  amounted 
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to  about  9000  men,  advantageously  posted  in  a  position  of  their  own  selection, 
crossing  the  road  along  which  he  must  pass,  having  their  front  protected  by  the 
ravine,  and  their  flanks  by  the  thick  chapparal.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  attack 
them,  and  a  most  glorious  and  complete  victory  crowned  his  arms.  The  enemy 
were  driven  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  and  that  night  Gen.  Taylor  slept  in  Fort 
Brown.  The  loss  of  the  Mexicans  in  these  battles,  amounting,  it  is  believed,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  to  near  two  thousand  men,  (though  Gen.  Taylor's  modesty 
estimates  the  number  less  in  his  despatches.)  proves  that  they  fought  well.  There 
were  collected  there  the  choice  troops  of  Mexico.  Rank  after  rank  was  mowed 
down  and  replaced  —  the  guns  were  again  and  again  captured,  retaken,  and 
manned,  and  the  victory  was  only  complete  when,  at  least  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  Mexican  army  had  been  placed  hors  du  combat.  The  limits  of  this  sketch 
will  not  allow  us  to  speak  fully  Gen.  Taylor's  praises,  nor  to  recount  the  thou- 
sand acts  of  gallantry  displayed  in  these  two  days.  The  first  mail  which  tended 
to  relieve  our  anxieties  brought  us  the  news  of  the  brilliant  victories.  The  coun- 
try was  electrified,  the  world  astonished;  and  Gen.  Taylor  was  at  once,  and  de- 
servedly, ranked  amongst  the  great  captains  of  the  world.  His  indifference  to 
danger  was  attested  by  his  being  everywhere  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and 
the  perfect  coolness  and  calmness  with  which  he  surveyed  the  field  and  gave  his 
orders  ;  when  desired  by  his  staff  to  retire  from  a  position  where  the  balls  fell 
thick,  he.  replied,  "Let  us  move  a  little  nearer,  and  they  will  pass  over  our  heads/' 
We  cannot  refrain  from  telling  one  anecdote  illustrative  of  this  fact.  A  large 
body  of  Mexican  cavalry  was  about  charging  a  weak  battalion,  which  was  thrown 
into  square  to  repel  it.  It  being  impossible  for  Gen.  Taylor,  in  the  then  stage  of 
the  fight,  to  detach  any  troops  to  its  support,  he  himself,  alone,  rode  amongst 
them,  saying, — <<  Men,  I  place  myself  in  your  square."  The  soldiers  recognised 
their  General,  gave  him  a  cheer,  and,  receiving  the  enemy  with  a  well-directed 
fire,  repulsed  them  with  loss. 

For  these  battles  Gen.  Taylor  received  the  brevet  rank  of  Major-General,  the 
thanks  of  Congress,  and  a  gold  medal  commemorative  of  the  events.  Thanks 
were  voted  him,  and  swords  presented  him  by  Louisiana  and  other  States.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  a  full  Maior-General  under  the  Supplementary  War 
Bill. 

A  few  days  after  these  battles,  Gen.  Taylor  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and  took 
possession  of  Matamoras.  From  that  time  to  the  early  part  of  September,  he 
was  engaged  in  receiving,  organising,  and  disciplining  his  reinforcements,  prin- 
cipally volunteers ;  establishing  depots — collecting  provisions  and  munitions  of 
war — procuring  means  of  transporting  his  army  into  the  interior  of  Mexico. 
These  duties  are  always  more  vexatious  and  laborious  than  fighting,  and  at  the 
same  time  less  appreciated.  After  making  every  effort  in  his  power,  he  found, 
in  the  early  part  of  September,  that  he  had  barely  transportation  sufficient  for  the 
provisions,  munitions,  and  material  for  6000  troops.  With  this  number,  how- 
ever, he  determined  to  move  forward  to  Monterey,  the  capital  city  of  the  State  of 
Nuevo  Leon.  This  he  found  admirably  fortified — as  well  by  nature  as  by  art, 
and  defended  by  10,000  troops,  besides  the  armed  inhabitants.  The  situation  of 
this  city  rendered  it  defensible.  There  were  strong  works  upon  the  right  and  left 
of  the  town,  extending  to  the  rear.  In  the  city,  there  is  the  Black  Fort — almost 
impregnable  when  properly  manned.  Besides  all  this,  their  streets  were  barri- 
caded, and  every  house  constituted  a  fortress,  being  looped  for  musketry.  Nothing 
daunted,  Gen.  Taylor  attacked  this  "  Gibraltar,"  and  after  three  days  hard  fight- 
ing, compelled  Gen.  Ampudia,  the  commandant,  to  capitulate.  That  he  should 
have  succeeded  against  such  odds,  and  under  such  disadvantages,  is,  as  he  him- 
self ingeniously  remarks,  "  one  of  the  unaccountable  events  of  the  age."  It  was 
acknowledged  to  be  an  achievement  more  brilliant  than  the  victories  of  Palo  Alto 
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and  Resaca,  and  has  been  characterised  as  "  an  instance  of  daring  and  success 
which  has  few,  if  any  parallels  in  modern  warfare."  Never  was  more  consum- 
mate generalship  displayed  than  there  was  by  Gen.  Taylor,  on  this  occasion.  It 
had  been  his  plan,  originally,  to  send  Gen.  Worth's  division  to  the  right  of  the 
town,  Gen.  Butler's  to  the  left  and  rear,  and  to  have  retained  Gen.  Twiggs  in 
front.  These  positions  were  to  have  been  taken  on  the  21st.  On  the  night  of 
the  21st,  he,  with  Twiggs'  division,  would  have  carried  the  citadel.  On  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  the  three  divisions  were  to  have  moved  simultaneously  to  the 
attack  from  their  various  positions,  and  the  city  must  have  fallen  under  this  well- 
digested  plan.  "  Man  purposes,  but  God  disposes."  It  was  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal plan  of  Gen.  Taylor  to  create,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  a  diversion  in 
favor-of  Gen.  Worth,  who  had,  on  the  20th,  been  ordered  to  take  up  the  position 
contemplated,  as  above  described. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th,  Gen.  Worth,  having  discovered  that  the  opposition 
offered  him  would  be  most  formidable,  w7rote  a  note  to  Gen.  Taylor,  urging  him 
to  make  the  diversion  a  strong  one.  In  effecting  this,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
Garland's  division  became  involved.  To  save  it,  Gen.  Taylor  found  it  would  be 
necessary  to  move  up  the  whole  volunteer  division.  On  the  instant,  he  changed 
his  entire  preconceived  plan  of  operations,  and  determined  to  make  the  fight 
then.  He  ordered  up  all  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of  his  reserve — pressed 
the  enemy  so  in  their  fortifications  as  to  force  them  to  concentrate  their  forces 
upon  that  part  of  the  town.- — and  thus  left  to  Worth  a  comparatively  easy  task  in 
accomplishing  the  wrork  intrusted  to  his  division.  This  "Worth  did  gallantly — as 
gallantly  as  man  could  do — but  the  Hero  of  Monterey  is  the  commanding  Gene- 
ral—  he  who  planned  the  attack  and  ordered  the  details  —  he,  who,  where  balls 
flew  thickest,  and  death  was  rifest,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  The  hard  fight- 
ing at  Monterey  was  on  the  left  of  the  town. 

The  first  shot  fired  at  Monterey,  was  from  one  of  the  long  culverins,  aimed  at 
Gen.  Taylor  himself,  whilst  reconnoitring.  It  struck  a  short  distance  in  front  of 
him,  and  bounded  over  his  head.  "  There!  I  knew  it  would  fall  short  of  me," 
he  calmly  remarked. 

One  anecdote  of  Gen.  Taylor  at  Monterey,  told  by  his  staff,  has  never  appeared 
in  print.  In  traversing  the  field  of  battle,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  bridge 
which  was  constantly  swept  by  the  Mexican  artillery.  When  approaching  it,  it 
wras  agreed  that  they  (the  General  and  his  staff)  should  cross  it  singly  at  a  gallop. 
Four  had' crossed  this,  when  it  came  to  the  General's  turn.  Just  as  he  reached 
the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  when  the  balls  were  showering  around  him,  some- 
thing going  wrong  in  another  part  of  the  field  attracted  his  attention.  Stopping 
his  horse,  (much  to  the  discomfiture  of  those  following  him,)  he  deliberately  took 
out  and  arranged  his  spy-glass,  satisfied  himself,  and  then,  closing  it,  rode  on. 

In  the  streets  of  the  town,  where  there  was  not  a  foot  of  ground  which  was  not 
riddled  by  balls,  he  was  seen,  walking  deliberately  to  and  fro,  directing  his  men 
in  their  attacks  upon  the  barricades  and  houses. 

Any  eulogium  we  could  pass  on  the  storming  of  Monterey,  wrould  fall  far  short 
of  the  reality.  Barely  to  state  the  facts,  as  we  have  hastily  and  imperfectly  done, 
causes  it  to  sound  like  romance.  Yet  was  it  real — a  reality  almost  too  real — as 
many  a  saddened  heart  and  vacant  seat  round  the  firesides  in  our  country  can 
testify. 

To  follow  Gen.  Taylor  from  the  capitulation  at  Monterey,  and  do  him  justice, 
is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  duty  we  have  undertaken.  Were  it  not  that  all 
who  read  this  have  sufficient  information  to  eke  out  that  in  which  we  may  be  at 
loss,  or  sufficient  enthusiasm  in  the  subject  to  excuse  it,  wre  would  abandon  the 
attempt. 

Gen.  Taylor,  from  a  deficiency  in  means  of  transportation,  had  been  able  to 
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take  with  him  to  Monterey  so  little  provision  and  so  few  munitions  of  war,  and 
his  little  army  was  so  cut  up  in  the  battle  and  worn  out  by  its  fatigues,  that,  when 
the  administration  directed  him  to  terminate  the  armistice  which  constituted  one 
of  the  provisions  of  the  capitulation,  he  was  unable  to  move  onward.  To  move 
up  men  and  munitions, — to  establish  depots  and  extend  properly  his  base  of  ope- 
rations,— to  dispose  of  his  fotces  so  as  to  secure  the  country  which  had  fallen 
into  his  power  with  the  taking  of  Monterey,  required  time  and  labor.  The  ad- 
ministration about  this  time  concluded  to  change  in  some  degree  the  plan  of  the 
campaign,  and  for  the  first  time  asked  General  Taylor's  views  upon  the  subject. 
He  gave  them  fully,  clearly  and  succinctly — in  a  manner  to  challenge  the  admi- 
ration of  the  civilian  as  well  as  the  soldier.  Any  one,  to  rightly  appreciate  Gene- 
ral Taylor,  must  read,  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  his  despatches  to  the  War 
Department  ftom  the  time  he  entered  Mexico  to  the  present,  —  especially  those 
written  subsequently  to  the  taking  of  Monterey.  They  show  him  the  man  as 
well  as  the  general  —  the  civilian  as  well  as  the  soldier.  Their  great  merit 
consists  not  in  their  conciseness,  and  the  aptitude  and  pertinancy  of  every  word 
and  expression  —  though  in  these  they  are  models — but  in  the  extendedness  of 
their  views  of  civil  policy,  —  the  graveness  of  their  conceptions  of  military 
operations. 


The  administration,  not  approving  what  General  Taylor  had  done  and  pro- 


posed doing,  or  for  some  cause  not  known  to  us,  determined  to  take  from  him  the 
control  of  the  campaign,  and  to  commit  it  to  General  Scott.  Of  this  General 
Taylor  was  of  course  ignorant.  Ke  first  threw  forward  General  Worth  with  his 
division  to  occupy  Saltillo — a  point  commanding  the  great  pass  through  which 
alone  an  army  of  any  size,  with  artillery,  &c,  could  make  a  demonstration  upon 
his  position  and  lines  of  communication,  and  operation.  He  next  ordered  Gene- 
ral Wool  to  occupy  Parras,  a  position  where  he  commanded  the  approaches  from 
the  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  which  would  enable  him  to  attack  on  the  flank,  any 
force  marching  from  San  Luis  Potosi  upon  Saltillo.  His  intention  was,  more- 
over, and  in  chief,  that  in  the  event  of  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Mexico, 
General  Wool  should  hold  the  Patos  pass,  and  prevent  a  force  being  thrown 
through  that  upon  the  communications  in  his  rear.  With  the  same  general  pur- 
pose, Gen.  Taylor,  that  he  might  occupy  the  only  other  road  through  the  moun- 
tains, the  Tula  pass,  left  a  garrison  in  Monterey,  and  in  person,  moved  down  the 
remainder  of  his  force  to  Victoria.  He  at  the  same  time  ordered  General  Patter- 
son to  move  with  his  forces  along  the  coast,  by  that  means  protecting  his  (Gen. 
Taylor's)  flank,  and  concentrating  the  forces  at  Victoria.  With  Tampico  in  our 
possession,  this  plan  of  operations  would  have  secured  to  us,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  redemption,  the  States  cf  New  Leon  and  Tamaulipas,  and  the  passes 
thus  held  would  have  most  effectually  prevented  the  enemy  from  penetrating  into 
the  conquered  territory. 

With  the  passes  thus  in  our  possession  and  our  whole  line  defended  by  10,000 
men — the  new  levies  in  some  measure  supplying  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the 
>  regulars  and  more  experienced  volunteers  who  might  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Point  Isabel,  Matamoras,  Camargo,  and  even  partly  from  Monterey.  —  an  expe- 
!j  dition  might  wisely  have  been  organised  against  Vera  Cruz.    Gen.  Taylor,  how- 
ever, was  at  this  point  checked  in  his  operations.    At  Victoria  he  received  from 
Gen.  Scott  information  that  he  had  assumed  the  command,  a  requisition  for  all 
■•    his  regulars  with  the  exception  of  about  1000  artillery  and  dragoons,  and  all  of 
the  volunteers  who  had  seen  any  service,  with  the  exception  of  the  2d  Mississippi 
regiment,  and  directions  to  return  to  and  remain  at  Monterey.    The  scene  here 
presented  to  the  mind,  might  touch  the  heart  of  the  most  callous — a  general  who 
had  organised  and  trained  his  troops — suffered  with  them  the  hardships  and  pri- 
vations of  the  most  arduous  portion  of  the  campaign — and  fought  three  battles 
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which  had  elevated  the  character  of  the  country  and  shed  an  enduring  halo  round 
the  American  arms — parting  from  his  army  with  a  mere  escort,  to  go  into  a  re- 
tiracy  which  differed  from  banishment  only  in  name.  Who  has  not  his  sym- 
pathies aroused  for  the  old  veteran,  when,  with  the  small  troop  that  was  to 
accompany  him  awaiting  his  leave-taking,  he  addressed  those  with  whom  he  had 
conquered  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  at  Monterey  in  the  few  feeling  and  stirring 
words,  which  have  already  been  published  1 

Gen.  Taylor  retired  to  Monterey.  But  a  remnant  of  an  army  was  left  with 
'him,  and  he  was  directed  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  The  country  supposed 
that  he  would  either  retire  from  the  army  or  necessarily  remain  in  inglorious 
activity.  He  did  neither.  His  country  could  not  spare  his  services,  and  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  give  them,  whenever  required,  whether  they  were  appreciated  or  not. 
It  was,  moreover,  not  his  disposition  to  remain  idle,  however  small  the  means  at 
his  command  might  be.  Here  he  displayed  over  again,  most  conspicuously,  at 
once  the  noble  generosity  of  his  character,  the  unadulterated  patriotism,  and  the 
great  military  sagacitv  which  have  become  synonymous  with  his  name.  Scott 
was  about  attacking  Vera  Cruz — he  knew  that  any  demonstration  towards  San 
Luis  would  aid  in  the  success  of  this  undertaking.  He  himself  had  not  been 
well  treated — yet  the  best  interests  of  the  country  might  be  served,  and  he 
smothered  all  personal  considerations.  He  at  once  perceived  that  Monterey  was 
not  the  point  at  which  his  stand,  even  on  the  defensive,  should  be  made  —  he 
"  took  the  responsibility,"  instead  of  remaining  in  security,  and  shielding  himself 
behind  his  orders,  as  he  might  have  done,  and  marched  to  Saltiilo. 

At  that  point  he  found  the  volunteers,  who  constituted  the  mass  of  his  forces, 
flurried  at  having  the  regulars  withdrawn  from  them,  and  disheartened  by  the 
inactivity  of  a  camp  life,  without  any  pro=pect  of  action.  His  presence  restored 
their  confidence,  as  it  always  had  the  remarkable  power  of  doing — such  is  the 
unbounded  confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  his  skill,  gallantry  and  resource. — For 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  his  men,  and  counteracting  the  despondency  incident 
to  volunteers  in  inactivity,  he  removed  his  camp  tD  Agua  Nueva —  "20  miles  in 
advance  of  Saltiilo.  The  next  tidings  we  have  are  that  his  smali  army  of  1000 
regulars  and  4000  volunteers — most  of  whom  had  never  been  in  battle  —  are 
about  being  overwhelmed  by  21.000  Mexicans,  leJ  by  Santa  Anna  in  person. 
Gen.  Urrea,  with  6000  cavalry,  had  thrown  himself  in  his  rear  by  way  of  Vic- 
toria, thus  demonstrating  General  Taylor's  wis, lorn  in  desiring  the  Tula  pass 
occupied.  For  more  than  a  week  the  whole  country  was  kept  in  a  state  of  the 
most  intense  anxiety  for  his  fate,  and  that  of  his  small,  yet  gallant,  army.  Report 
followed  report — now  that  he  was  defeated  —  again  that  with  great  loss  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  his  retreat  to  Monterey.  His  best  friends,  and  those  who 
had  the  greatest  reliance  upon  his  great  capacity  and  readiness  for  every  emer- 
gence, entertained  gloomy  forebodings,  and  dared  not  hope  more  than  that  he 
would  by  great  exertions  be  able  to  escape  with  the  remnant  of  his  army  into  the 
Black  Fort  at  Monterey.  Again,  as  had  been  the  case  in  May,  were  calculations 
made  as  to  the  number  of  rations  in  that  place,  and  the  length  of  time  his  army, 
there  cooped  up,  would  be  able  to  subsist. 

Did  he  think  of  defeat  and  retreat  ]  No  !  He  had  weighed  well  every  cir- 
cumstance. He  had  chosen  his  battle-field.  He  knew  that  the  proper  place  to 
fight  was  in  front  of  Saltiilo.  He  knew  that  should  the  Mexican  army  once  get 
him  in  Monterey,  they  would,  with  part  of  their  force,  threaten  him,  and  hold 
him  in  check,  whilst  the  rest  would  pounce  down  upon  his  depots  at  Camargo 
and  Matamoras,  cut  off  his  communications,  and  destroy  his  base  line  of  opera- 
tions. He  knew  that  they  would  occupy  the  Rinconada  pass,  the  pass  "  de  los 
Muertos,"  and  thence  be  able,  with  impunity,  continually  to  annoy  his  forces. 
He  had,  moreover,  planted  himself  at  Agua  Nueva — the  position  suited  his 
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fancy— *  and  lie  was  not  disposed  to  relinquish  it  without  some  hard  knocks.— 
"  Will  Santa  Anna  attack  you,  General  f  inquired  one  of  his  oilicers.  *  Let 
him  come/'  was  the  reply,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  "  he  will  go  hack  faster 
than  he  came.''  To  Dr.  Wood,  his  son-in-law,  he  wrote,  I  will  fall  back  to  a 
position  proper  for  the  maneuvering  of  my  artillery,  and  then  if  Santa  Anna 
wishes  to  distinguish  himself,  I  mil  give  him  a  chance."  He  retired  to  the  battle 
field  he  had  chosen — Buena  Vista.  Santa  Anna  approached,  and  demanded  an 
unconditional  surrender.    The  reply  was,  «  Come  and  take  me." 

On  the  22d  of  February,  the  battle  commenced  between  21,000  regulars,  picked 
troops,  under  their  favorite  leader,  «  the  Napoleon  of  the  West,"  fighting  in  their 
nvn  country,  for  their  homes,  their  families,  their  very  existence,  and  5000  raw 
volunteers — carrying  on  a  war  with  invasion.  The  night  of  the  23d  closed  upon 
the  greatest  victory  of  modern  times,  and  beheld  the  strength  of  Mexico  broken 
her  last  hope  destroyed.  The  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  were  esteemed  wonder- 
ful.  These  were  eclipsed  by  the  storming  of  Monterey.  Even  this  last  must 
pale  before  the  hard  fought  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  The  country  yet  rings  with 
praises  of  the  hero  and  his  gallant  men.  The  effects  of  this  battle  are  in  the 
last  degree  important.  Had  Santa  Anna  defeated  Gen.  Taylor,  he  would  have 
instructed  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz  and  San  Juan  D'Ulloa  to  hold  out  to  the 
last  extremity,  whilst  with  his  army,  flushed  with  victory  and  supplied  with  the 
spoils,  he  would  have  captured  Camargo  and  Matamoras,  and  then  fallen  on  Scott's 
rear,  or  affected  the  former  with  a  portion  of  his  troops  whilst  with  the  remainder 
he  attempted  the  latter.  With  the  city  and  castle  in  front,  Santa  Anna's  inspirited 
troops  in  the  rear,  and  the  vomito  threatening  him,  Gen.  Scott's  position  would 
have  been  anything  but  comfortable  and  safe.  Now,  however,  the  military  power 
of  Mexico  is  destroyed,  Santa  Anna's  influence  and  power  of  encouragement 
gone,  the  garrisons  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Ulloa  dispirited,  after  a  short  struggle,  sur° 
rendered—the  contest  is  in  reality  at  an  end= 

Many  interesting  reflections  suggest  themselves  in  a  review  of  the  Mexican 
campaign,  connected  and  embodied  as  it  is  with  the  name  and  fame  of  General 
Taylor.  Leading  almost  ••' a  forlorn  hope" — forced  to  reconcile  and  combine  po- 
litical views  with  his  military  operations— ordered  at  once  to  spur  and  to  soothe, 
to  strike  and  conciliate — there  have  been  required  of  Gen.  Taylor  the  highest 
qualities  of  both  the  soldier  and  the  civilian.  Cramped  in  his  means,  and  con- 
tinually instructed  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  peace,  his  sword  has  been  ren- 
dered less  trenchant  by  the  olive  branches  twined  around  it — his  arm  has  been 
paralysed  in  dealing  its  most  sturdy  blows — he  has  been  prevented  from  pressing 
and  improving  to  their  full  extent  the  advantages  which  he  has  gained.  Yet 
withal,  quietly,  without  parade,  without  a  single  intrusion  of  self,  by  hard  fight- 
ing and  hard  working,  by  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance,  nobly  seconded 
by  the  discipline,  the  gallantry,  the  endurance  of  his  troops,  he  has  driven  the 
enemy  from  the  Rio  Grande  — occupied  the  country  as  far  as  Saltillo  —  gained, 
within  twelve  months,  four  of  the  most  splendid  victories  on  record  —  effectually 
broken  the  military  power  of  Mexico,  and  effected,  as  far  as  is  permitted  him,  the 
objects  of  the  administration.  In  every  instance,  from  the  defence  of  Fort  Har- 
rison to  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  he  has  fought  with  great  odds  against  him. 
He  has  fought  with  his  best  officers  and  without  them — with  regulars — with 
volunteers  and  regulars  conjoined — and  with  volunteers  alone.  He  has  attacked 
the  enemy  upon  the  plain — he  has  stormed  their  fortifications — he  has  been  at- 
tacked by  them  in  his  position.  In  every  fight  has  he  been  victorious — under 
i  every  variety  of  circumstance,  great.  He  has  been  found  equal  to  every  emer- 
|  gency,  and  has  astonished  the  world  by  his  skill  and  gallantry — his  power  and 
resource.  His  announcement  of  his  victories  are  models  of  military  correspond- 
ence—the plans  of  campaign  contained  in  his  more  lengthy  communications  to 
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the  War  Department,  stamp  him  (infinitely  more  than  the  mere  man  of  military 
etiquette  and  detail)  the  General,  the  Great  Captain.  His  views  of  policy,  mili- 
tary and  civil,  prove  that  he  would  adorn  any  station  he  might  be  called  upon  to 
fill.  His  great  foresight— his  strong  common  sense— his  skill  in  conceiving  and 
promptitude  in  executing-— his  cool  judgment— his  calm  determination— his  gal- 
lantry and  presence  of  mind  in  the  heat  of  battle — his  humanity  and  forbearance 
in  the  hour  of  victory— his  stern  sense  of  justice  and  right — his  great  simplicity 
of  character— mark  him  as  a  man  who  would  have  compared  with  the  old  Ro* 
mans,  and  proved  "the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all"— a  man  who  should  have 
taken  place  among  our  revolutionary  fathers.  It  almost  seems  as  if  one  of  ths 
giant  race  of  men  of  one  of  the  preceding  ages  had  been,  in  Gen.  Taylor,  provk . 
dentially  endued  with  new  life,  that  he  might  grapple  with  this  crisis  in  our 
affairs* 


(10) 


A  GRAPHIC  ACCOUNT 

OP 

\  THE  BATTLES 

OF 

PALO  ALTO  AND  EESACA  DE  LA  PALMA, 

Between  the  American  troops  under  General  Zachary  Taylor,  2,288 
strong,  and  the  Mexican  troops  under  General  Arista,  6,000 
strong. 


All  hail  to  the  Hero — the  bravest  of  brave, 
Who  fights  to  be  victor,  or  fights  for  a  grave  ! 
Wherever  the  Star-spangled  banner  he  rears, 
His  name  guards  it  better  than  forests  of  spears. 
His  plume  o'er  the  battle  soars  proudly  and  high, 
Like  the  eagle  that  mounts  in  the  thunder-struck  sky. 
Go  !  drag  the  dun  lion  from  out  his  red  lair, 
But  touch  not  our  banner  while  Taylor  is  there  ! 

The  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  American 
nation,  took  place  on  the  8th  of  May,  1846. 

General  Taylor,  after  having  strengthened  his  defences  at  Point  Isabel,  took  np 
his  line  of  march  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  for  Matamoras,  without  waiting  for 
reinforcements  ;  and  on  the  8th,  at  2  o'clock,  found  the  enemy  in  position,  in 
front  of  a  chapparal  which  lies  opposite  to  the  timber  of  a  stream  called  Palo 
Alto. 

The  train  was  closed  up,  the  troops  filled  their  canteens,  and  Gen.  Taylor 
promptly  formed  his  line  of  battle  as  follows  :  on  the  right  was  Ringgold's  Bat- 
tery, 5th  and  3d  Infantry  ;  then  two  eighteen  pounders  ;  then  the  Artillery  Bat- 
talion. The  left  was  composed  of  the  4th  and  8th  Infantry,  and  Duncan's 
Battery.  A  daring  connoisance  by  Capt.  J.  E.  Blake,  showed  the  enemy's  line 
to  be  of  nearly  twice  the  strength  of  ours,  with  heavy  reserves  in  the  chapparal. 
The  Mexicans  opened  the  action  with  their  artillery,  the  range  of  which  was 
hardly  great  enough  to  reach  our  line,  which  was  moving  slowl}T  forward,  and 
some  got  into  the  thickest  of  their  shot  and  halted.  Their  fire  was  returned  from 
ail  of  our  batteries,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  no  field  of  battle  ever  displayed  such 
skill  or  rapidi'y  of  fire  and  evolution. 

The  first  and  only  impoitant  movement  attempted  by  the  enemy,  was  a  detach- 
ment of  their  cavalry  to  make  a  detour  around  a  clump  of  chapparal  on  our  right, 
and  attack  the  train.  Cant.  Walker,  of  the  Texan  Rangers,  promptly  reported 
this,  and  the  f»th  Infantry  was  detached  to  meet  it — which  it  did  handsomely,  re- 
ceiving the  la,ncers  in  square,  and  timing  them  by  a  wefl  delivered  volley.  The 
cavalry  then  pushed  on  again  for  the  train,  and  found  the  3d  Infantry  advancing 
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in  column  of  divisions  upon  them.  They  then  retired,  and  as  they  repassed  the 
5th,  they  received  a  fire  from  Lieut.  Ridgely's  two  pieces,  which  had  arrived  at  the 
nick  of  time.  Two  field  pieces,  which  were  following  the  enemy's  cavalry,  were 
also  driven  back  with  them. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy's  left  was  riddled  by  the  18  pounders,  which  slowly  ad- 
vanced up  the  road — Duncan's  battery  on  the  left,  neglecting  the  enemy's  guns, 
threw  their  fire  into  the  Mexican  infantry,  and  swept  whole  ranks.  The  8th  in- 
fantry on  the  left  suffered  severely  from  the  enemy's  fire.  The  grass  was  set  on 
fire  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  cannonading,  and  obscured  the  enemy's  position  com- 
pletely, and  an  interval  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  occurred.  During  this 
period  our  right,  now  resting  on  the  eighteen-pounders,  advanced  along  the  wood, 
to  the  point  originally  occupied  by  the  Mexican  left,  and  when  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away  sufficiently  to  show  the  enemy,  the  fire  was  resumed  with  increased 
rapidity  and  execution.  Duncan  divided  his  battery  on  the  left,  giving  a  section 
to  Lieut.  Roland,  to  operate  in  front,  and  with  the  other  he  advanced  beyond  the 
burning  pass  (which  was  three  feet  high,  and  the  flames  rolled  ten  feet  in  the 
strong  breeze),  and  seized  the  prolongation  of  the  enemy's  right,  enfilading  that 
flank  completely.    Night  found  the  two  armies  in  this  position. 

On  the  9th,  the  General  packed  the  heavy  train,  collected  the  enemy's  wounded 
in  hospital,  buried  their  dead,  arranged  our  own  wounded,  (among  whom  we 
have  to  regret  the  sudden  death  of  Major  Ringgold  and  Captain  Page,)  and 
moved  on  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  on  the  Matamoras  road.  They  had  taken  post 
in  the  chapparal  the  second  time,  occupying  the  bed  of  a  stream  called  Resaca  de 
la  Palma,  with  their  artillery  on  the  road  at  the  crossing.  The  General  brought 
up  his  troops  by  battalions,  and  posted  them,  with  brief  orders  to  find  the  enemy 
with  the  bayonet,  and  placed  the  artillery  where  they  could  act  in  the  road. 

The  dragoons  were  held  in  reserve,  and  as  soon  as  the  advance  of  our  line  had 
uncovered  the  Mexican  batteries,  Gen.  Taylor  told  Capt.  May  that  his  time  had 
come.  "  Here 's  the  enemy's  battery,  sir,- — take  it,  nolens  volens"  May  dashed 
upon  it  with  his  squadron,  and  lost  one-third  of  it,  but  he  cleared  the  battery  and 
captured  its  commander,  General  Vega,  in  the  act  of  raising  a  port-fire  to  fire  a 
piece  himself.  May  took  his  sword,  and  brought  the  General  off.  The  enemy 
re-manned  the  guns,  and  lost  them  a  second  time  to  the  5th  infantry.  Capt. 
Barbour,  of  the  3d  infantry,  with  his  single  company,  and  a  few  men  from  the 
5th,  who  joined  him  in  the  chapparal,  threw  his  back  against  a  clump  of  bushes, 
and  received  and  gallantly  repelled  a  charge  of  cavalry.  Capt.  Duncan,  with  his 
battery,  did  terrible  execution — he  is  a  most  promising  officer.  Lieut.  Ridgely 
was  also  among  the  foremost.  In  truth,  it  was  a  series  of  brilliant  skirmishes 
and  heavy  shocks,  in  which  1500  fighting  men  met  6000  hand  to  hand — over- 
whelmed them  with  the  precision  of  their  vollies,  and  the  steady  coolness  of  the 
bayonet — and  drove  them  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  their  artillery,  baggage, 
pack  mules,  fixed  ammunition,  and  near  2000  stands  of  muskets. 

The  fort,  meanwhile,  had  been  summoned,  with  true  Mexican  duplicity,  and 
told  that  Taylor  was  flying.  The  Mexicans  in  Matamoras,  and  their  official  bul- 
letins, called  him  a  cowardly  tailor.  In  answer  to  the  summons,  the  officers 
plunged  their  swords  into  the  parapets,  and  replied,  "  to  the  hilt."  Up  to  the 
night  of  the  9th,  1500  shells  and  3000  shot  had  been  thrown,  and  the  only  loss' 
was  that  of  the  brave  commander,  Major  Brown,  and  one  sergeant  and  one  pri- 
vate killed,  and  ten  wounded.  Gen,  Taylor  returned  to  Point  Isabel  that  night, 
and  crossed  the  river  the  next  day,  on  his  way  to  Fort  Brown.  After  reaching 
the  fort,  he  increased  the  guns,  and  especially  provided  it  with  mortars,  which 
brought  the  town  to  terms  at  once. 

The  Mexican  loss  at  Palo  Alto  was  set  down  by  themselves  at  450 ;  at  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  2000  missing.  American  loss  in  the  two  engagements,  30  killed  and 
140  wounded. 
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i lied  and  wounded  on  the  American  side  were  as  follows. 

Lieut.  Col.  Payne,  wounded. 


The  officers 

Major  Ringgold,  wounded,  (since  dead.) 
Major  Brown,  wound^l,  (since  dead.) 
Capl.  Page,  wounded,  (since  dead.) 
Lieut.  Luther,  do. 


Capt.  Montgomery,  do. 
Capt.  Hooe,  do. 
Lieut.  Gates,  do. 
Lieut.  Selden,  do. 
Lieut.  McClure,  do. 
Lieut.  Burbank,  d6. 
Lieut.  Jordan,  do. 
Lieut.  Fowler,  do. 

During  the  two  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th,  Gen.  Taylor  headed  his  troops  in 
the  most  cool  and  gallant  manner.  His  escape  from  hurt  seems  almost  a  miracle. 
He  won  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers  by  his  willingness  to  share  with  them  the  most 
imminent  perils.  His  motto  was,  "I  wish  no  man  to  go  where  I  am  not  willing 
to  lead"    From  this  exclamation  his  soldiers  styled  him 

«  Old  Rough  and  Ready." 


May  12th. 

Lieut.  Inge,  2d  Dragoons,  killed. 
Lieut.  Cochrane,  4th  Infantry,  do. 
Lieut.  Chadburne,  8th  do.  do. 
Lieut.  Col.  Mcintosh,  wounded. 


OFFICIAL  ACCOUNTS  FROM  GENERAL  TAYLOR. 


THE  TWO  BATTLES. 

Head  Quarters,  Ar^it  of  Occupation. 

Camp  at  Palo  Alto,  Texas,  May  9tk,  1846. 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  was  met  near  this  place  yesterday,  on 
my  march  from  Point  Isabel,  by  the  Mexican  forces,  and  after  an  action  of  about 
five  hours,  dislodged  them  from  their  position  and  encamped  upon  the  field.  Our 
artillery,  consisting  of  two  IS  pounders  and  two  light  batteries,  was  the  arm 
chiefly  engaged,  and  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which  it  was  manoeuvred  and 
served  is  our  success  mainly  due. 

The  strength  of  the  enemy  is  believed  to  have  been  about  six  thousand  men, 
with  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  and  eight  hundred  cavalry.  His  loss  is  probably  at 
least  one  hundred  killed.  Our  strength  did  not  exceed,  all  told,  twenty-three 
hundred,  while  our  loss  was  comparatively  trifling — four  men  killed,  three  officers, 
and  thirty-seven  men  wounded,  several  of  the  latter  mortally.  I  regret  to  say 
that  Major  Ringgold,  2d  artillery,  and  Captain  Page,  4th  infantry,  are  severely 
wounded.    Lieut.  Luther,  2d  artillery,  slightly  so. 

The  enemy  has  fallen  back,  and  it  is  believed  has  repassed  the  river.  I  have 
advanced  parties  now  thrown  forward  in  his  direction,  and  shall  move  the  main 
body  immediately. 

In  the  haste  of  this  report,  I  can  only  say  that  the  officers  and  men  behaved  in 
the  most  admirable  manner  throughout  the  action.  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
making  a  more  detailed  report  when  those  of  the  different  commanders  shall  be 
received*  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Com'g. 
The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PALO  ALTO  AND  RESACA  DE   LA  PALMA. 
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Head  Quarters,  Army  of  Occupation. 
Camp  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  from  Matamoras,  10  o'clock,  P.  M.  May  9th,  184G. 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  marched  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army  at  two  o'clock  to-day,  having  previously  thrown  forward  a  body  of  light 
infantry  into  the  forest,  which  covers  the  Matamoras  road.  When  near  the  spot 
where  I  am  now  encamped,  my  advance  discovered  that  a  ravine  crossing  the  road 
had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy  with  artillery.  I  immediately  ordered  a  battery 
of  field  artillery  to  sweep  the  position,  flanking  and  sustaining  it  by  the  3d,  4th, 
and  5th  regiments,  deployed  as  skirmishers  to  the  right  and  left.  A  heavy  fire 
of  artillery  and  of  musketry  was  kept  up  for  some  time,  until  finally  the  enemy's 
batteries  were  carried  in  succession  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  and  the  regiments 
of  infantry  that  were  on  the  ground.  He  was  soon  driven  from  his  position,  and 
pursued  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  battalion  of  artillery,  3d  infantry,  and  a  light 
battery,  to  the  river.  Our  victory  has  been  complete.  Eight  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition,  three  standards,  and  some  one  hundred  pri- 
soners have  been  taken :  among  the  latter,  General  La  Vega,  and  several  other 
officers.  One  general  is  understood  to  have  been  killed.  The  enemy  has  re- 
crossed  the  river,  and  I  am  sure  will  not  again  molest  us  on  this  bank. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  has  been  most  severe.  Our  own  has  been 
very  heavy,  and  I  deeply  regret  to  report  that  Lieut.  Inge,  2d  dragoons,  Lieut. 
Cochrane,  4th  infantry,  and  Lieut.  Chadburne,  8th  infantry,  were  killed  on  the 
field.  Lieut.  Col.  Payne,  4th  artillery,  Lieut.  Col.  Mcintosh,  Lieut.  Dobbins,  3d 
infantry,  Capt.  Hooe  and  Lieut.  Fowler,  5th  infantry,  and  Capt.  Montgomery, 
Lieuts.  Gates,  Selden,  McClay,  Burbank,  and  Jordan,  8th  infantry,  were  wounded. 
The  extent  of  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  not  yet  ascertained,  and  is  reserved 
for  a  more  detailed  report.. 

The  affair  of  to-day  may  be  regarded  as  a  proper  supplement  to  the  cannonade 
of  yesterday  ;  and  the  two  taken  together,  exhibit  the  coolness  and  gallantry  of 
our  officers  and  men  in  the  most  favourable  light.  All  have  done  their  duty,  and 
done  it  nobly.  It  will  be  my  pride,  in  a  more  circumstantial  report  of  both 
actions,  to  dwell  upon  particular  instances  of  individual  distinction. 

It  affords  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  report  that  the  field-work  opposite  Matamoras 
has  sustained  itself  handsomely  during  a  cannonade  and  bombardment  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  hours.  But  the  pleasure  is  alloyed  with  profound  regret  at 
the  loss  of  its  heroic  and  indomitable  commander,  Major  Brown,  who  died  to-day 
from  the  effect  of  a  shell.  His  loss  would  be  a  severe  one  to  the  service  at  any 
time,  but  to  the  army  under  my  orders  it  is  indeed  irreparable.  One  officer  and 
one  non-commissioned  officer  killed,  and  ten  men  wounded,  comprise  all  the 
casualties  incident  to  this  severe  bombardment. 

I  inadvertently  omitted  to  mention  the  capture  of  a  large  number  of  pack  mules 
;eft  in  the  Mexican  camp.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Com'g. 
The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TEXIAN   BANGERS   BREAKING  OPEN  THE  HOUSES  AT    THE  CATTLE 
MONTEREY. 
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CAPTURE  OF  MONTEREY, 

BY  THE  AMERICAN  TROOPS,  UNDER  GENERAL 
ZACIIARY  TAYLOR, 


After  three  days)  fighting — Sept.  21st,  22d,  and  23c7,  1846. 


The  strife  was  stern  at  Monterey, 

When  those  high  towers  were  lost  and  won ; 
And  pealing  through  that  mortal  fray, 

Flash'd  the  strong  battery's  vengeful  gun; 
Yet  heedless  of  its  deadly  rain, 

A  woman  stood  in  danger  first, 
To  bind  the  bleeding  soldier's  vein, 

And  slake  the  dying  soldier's  thirst, 


The  following  graphic  account  of  the  capture  of  Monterey,  in  Mexico,  was 
related  to  its  by  one  of  the  officers  of  Gen.  "Worth's  division,  who  was  present  at 
the  action. 

He  says,  that  on  the  19th  of  September  Gen.  Taylor  arrived  before  Monterey 
with  about  6000  men,  and,  after  reconnoitring  the  city  at  about  15  or  16  hundred 
yards  from  the  Cathedral  front,  during  which  time  he  was  fired  upon  from  the 
battery,  his  force  encamped  at  the  Walnut  Springs,  three  miles  short  of  the 
city.  This  was  the  nearest  position  the  army  could  obtain  a  supply  of  water  and 
bread,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  The  remainder  of  the  19th 
was  occupied  by  the  engineers  in  making  reconnoisances  of  the  city  batteries,  and 
commanding  heights. 

On  the  20th,  Gen.  Worth  was  ordered  with  his  division  to  move  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  to  the  right,  to  gain  the  Saltillo  road,  beyond  the  west  end  of  the 
town— to  storm  the  heights  above  the  Bishop's  Palace — which  vital  point  the 
enemy  appeared  to  have  strangely  neglected.  Circumstances  caused  his  halt,  on 
the  night  of  the  20th,  short  of  the  intended  position. — On  Monday,  the  21st,  he 
continued  his  route,  and  after  an  encounter  with  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  and  infantry,  supported  by  the  artillery  from  the  heights,  he  repelled  them 
;  with  much  loss,  and  finally  encamped,  covering  the  passage  of  the  Saltillo  road. 
It  was  here  discovered  that,  besides  the  fort  at  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  heights  above,  two  forts  commanding  eminences  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Singuin  had  been  fortified  and  occupied  ;  these  two  latter  heights  were 
then  stormed  and  carried — the  guns  of  the  last  fort  carried  being  immediately 
turned  with  a  plunging  fire  upon  the  Bishop's  Palace. 

On  the  same  morning  (the  21st,)  the  first  division  of  the  regular  troops  under 
Gen.  Twiggs,  and  the  volunteer  division  under  Gen.  Butler,  were  ordered  under 
arms  to  make  a  diversion  to  the  left  of  the  town,  in  favor  of  the  important  ope- 
ration of  Gen.  Worth :  the  20  inch  mortars,  and  the  24  pound  howitzers  had 
been  put  in  battery  the  night  of  the  20th,  in  a  ravine,  1400  yards  distant  from 
♦he  Cathedral-fort  or  citadel,  and  were  supported  by  the  4th  regiment  of  infantry, 
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At  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  the  21st,  the  order  was  given  for  the  battery  to  open  crt 
the  Cathedral  and  town,  and  immediately  after,  the  first  division,  with  the  3d  and 
4th  infantry  in  advance,  under  Colonel  Garland,  were  ordered  to  reconnoitre 
and  skirmish  with  the  enemy  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  city,  and  should  prospect 
of  success  offer,  to  carry  the  most  advanced  battery.  This  attack  was  directed 
by  Major  Mansfield,  Engineer  ;  Capt.  Williams,  Topographical  Engineer,  and 
Major  Kinney,  quarter-master  to  the  Texan  division.  A  heavy  fire  from  the  first 
battery  was  immediately  opened  upon  the  advanced,  but  the  troops  soon  turned. 
At  entering  and  engaging  with  the  enemy  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  the  troops  passed 
through  an  incessant  cross  fire  from  the  citadel,  from  the  1st  and  2d  batteries,  and 
from  the  infantry  who  lined  the  parapets,  streets  and  house-tops  of  the  city. 

The  rear  of  the  first  battery  was  soon  turned,  amid  the  reverse  fire  of  the  troopg 
through  the  gorge  of  work,  and  killed  or  dislodged  the  4th  artillery  and  infantry 
from  it,  and  the  building  occupied  by  infantry  immediately  in  its  rear.  The  first 
division  was  followed  and  supported  by  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  and  first 
Ohio  regiments  ;  the  two  former  regiments  being  the  first  to  scale  and  occupy  the 
fort.  The  success  of  the  day  here  stopped.  The  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and 
Ohio  regiments,  though  warmly  engaged  in  the  streets  for  some  time  after  the 
capture  of  the  first  battery  and  its  adjoining  defences,  were  unable  from  exertion 
and  the  loss  they  had  suffered  to  gain  more  advantage.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain 
also  coming  up,  caused  a  suspension  of  hostilities  before  the  close  of  the  day. 
The  3d,  4th  and  1st  infantry,  and  Baltimore  battalion  remained  as  the  garrison 
of  the  captured  position,  under  Col.  Garland,  assisted  by  Captain  Kidgely's  bat- 
tery. Two  12  pounders,  one  4  pounder  and  1  howitzer  were  captured  in  the 
fort.    Three  officers  and  some  20  or  30  men  were  taken  prisoners. 

One  of  the  12  pounders  was  served  against  the  2d  fort  and  defences,  with  the 
captured  ammunition,  by  Captain  Ridgely.  ^ 

The  storming  party  of  Gen.  Worth's  division  also  captured  two  9  pounders, 
which  were  immediately  turned  upon  their  former  owners. 

On  the  morning  of  the  S2d,  Gen,  Worth  continued  his  operations  and  positions 
of  his  division  ;  stormed  and  carried  successively  the  heights  above  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  both  of  which  wrere  carried  by  a  command  under  Captain  Vinton,  3d 
artillery.  In  these  operations  the  company  of  Louisiana  troops,  under  Capt.  Blan- 
chard,  performed  efficient  and  gallant  service  as  part  of  Captain  Vinton's  com- 
mand. Four  pieces  of  artillery,  with  a  good  supply  of  ammunition,  were 
captured  in  the  Bishop's  Palace  this  day,  some  of  which  were  turned  upon  the 
enemy's  defences  in  the  city. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  Colonel  Garland  and  his  command  were  relieved, 
as  the  garrison  of  the  captured  fort,  by  Gen.  Quitman  with  the  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee  regiments,  and  five  companies  of  the  Kentucky  regiment.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  Gen.  Quitman  from  his  position  discovered  that  the  2d 
and  3d  forts,  east  of  the  city,  had  been  entirely  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  who, 
apprehending  another  assault  on  the  night  of  the  22d,  had  retired  from  all  their 
defences  to  the  main  palace,  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A  command  of  two  com- 
panies of  Mississippi,  and  two  of  Tennessee  troops  were  then  thrown  into  the 
street  to  reconnoitre,  and  soon  became  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy  ;  they  were 
soon  supported  by  Colonel  Wood's  regiment  and  the  Texan  Rangers  dismounted, 
by  Bragg's  light  battery  and  the  3d  infantry.  The  enemies' fire  was  constant  and 
uninterrupted  from  the  streets,  house-tops,  barricades,  &c,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Palaza.  The  pieces  of  Bragg's  battery  were  also  used,  with  much  efficiency,  far 
into  the  heart  of  the  city.  This  engagement  lasted  the  best  part  of  the  day,  our 
troops  having  driven  the  scattered  parties  of  the  enemy  and  penetrated  quite  to 
the  defences  of  the  main  Palaza  :  the  advantage  thus  gained,  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  hold,  as  the  enemy  had  permanently  abandoned  its  defences,  except 
the  main  Palaza,  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  Cathedral-fort  or  citadel. 


CAPTAIN  ROWLAND  S  COMMAND  ASCENDING  THE  HILL  OP  INDEPENDENTLY, 
WITH  THEIR  CANNON,  AT  THE  STORMING  OF  MONTEREY. 
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Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Gen.  Worth  assailed  from  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  the  west  side  of  the  city,  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy,  and  main- 
taining his  position  within  a  short  distance  of  the  .  main  Piaza,  on  that  side  of 
the  city  ;  towards  evening  the  mortar  had  also  heen  planted  in  the  cemetery  en- 
closed, and  during  the  night  did  great  execution  in  the  circumscribed  camp  of  the 
enemy  on  the  Plaza.    Thus  ended  the  operations  of  the  23d. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  a  communication  was  sent  to  Gen.  Taylor 
from  Gen.  Ampudia,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  making  an  ofTer  of  capitulation,  to 
which  the  former  refused  to  accede,  as  it  asked  more  than  the  American  com- 
mander would  under  any  circumstances  grant.  At  the  same  time  a  demand  to 
surrender  was  in  reply  made  upon  Gen.  Ampudia:  12  o'clock,  M.,  was  the  hour 
at  which  the  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  was  to  be  communicated  to  the 
American  General, 

At  1 1  A.  M.  the  Mexican  General  sent,  requesting  a  personal  conference  with 
Gen.  Taylor,  which  was  granted,  the  principal  officers  of  rank  on  either  side  ac- 
companying their  Generals.  After  several  offers  in  relation  to  the  capitulation  of 
the  city  being  made  on  either  side  and  refused,  at  4§  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Gen.  Taylor 
arose,  and  saying  that  he  would  give  Gen.  Ampudia  one  hour  to  consider  and 
accept  or  refuse,  left  the  conference  with  his  officers.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
hour,  the  discharge  of  the  mortar  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  recommencement 
of  hostilities.    Before  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  however,  an  officer  was  sent,  on 


the  part  of  Gen.  Ampudia,  to  inform  the  American  General  that,  to  avoid  the 
effusion  of  blood,  the  national  honor  being  satisfied  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Mexican  troops,  he  had,  after  consultation  with  his  general  officers,  decided  to 
capitulate,  accepting  the  offer  of  the  American  General. 

Ampudia  stated  his  force  to  be  7000;  it  is  estimated  at  11,000.  The  forts 
that  were  taken  were  occupied  by  Ridgely's  artillery  company,  who  turned  the 
captured  pieces  against  the  Mexican  forces,  and  the  fire  was  kept  up  during  the 
day. 

The  terms  of  capitulation  were  in  effect  as  follows  : — That  the  officers  should 
be  allowed  to  march  out  with  their  side-arms  $  that  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
should  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements  5  that  the  ar- 
tillery should  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  one  battery  of  six  pieces  and  twenty- 
one  rounds  of  ammunition ;  that  all  other  munitions  of  war  and  supplies  should 
be  turned  over  to  a  board  of  American  officers  appointed  to  receive  them ;  that 
the  Mexican  army  should  be  allowed  seven  days  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  that 
the  American  troops  should  not  occupy  it  until  evacuated  5  that  the  Cathedral- 
fort  or  citadel  should  be  evacuated  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  the  next  day,  the  25th. 
The  Mexicans  then  marching  out  and  the  American  garrison  marching  in ;  the 
Mexicans  allowed  to  salute  their  flag  when  hauled  down ;  that  there  should  be  an 
armistice  of  eight  weeks,  during  which  time  neither  army  should  pass  a  line  run- 
ning from  the  Rinconada  through  Lanares  and  San  Fernando ;  this  lenient  offer 
of  the  American  General  was  made  with  the  concurrence  of  his  Generals,  and 
by  motives  of  good  policy,  and  consideration  for  the  good  defence  of  their  city 
by  the  Mexican  army. 

We  here  subjoin  an  interesting  account,  giving  the  particulars  of  the  action  in 
the  three  days'  fight,  from  the  able  reporter  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  who 
was  also  present  at  this  great  triumph  of  American  arms. 


Bishop9 s  Palace,  Monterey,  Sept,  24,  1846. 

Gentlemen  : — This-  is  the  fourth  day  since  the  battle  of  Monterey  commenced. 
On  the  20th,  at  noon,  Gen*  Worth  marched  from  the  camp  east  of  the  town,  in 
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the  direction  of  the  heights  west  of  the  town.  McCullough's  and  Gillespie's 
companies  of  Rangers  forming  the  reconnoitring  party.  At  night  the  division 
bivouacked  almost  within  range  of  the  guns  stationed  upon  the  highest  point  of 
the  hill,  on  which  the  Bishop's  Palace  is  situated.  At  daylight  on  the  21st,  the 
column  was  again  in  motion,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  turning  the  point  of  a 
ridge  which  protrudetl  out  towards  the  enemy's  guns,  bringing  us  as  near  to  them 
as  their  gunners  could  desire.  They  immediately  opened  upon  the  column  with 
a  howitzer  and  12  pounder,  firing  shell  and  round-shot  as  fast  as  they  could  dis- 
charge their  pieces.  The  road  now  wound  in  towards  a  gorge,  but  now  far 
enough  to  be  out  of  range  of  their  guns,  which  still  played  upon  us.  Another  v  \ 
ridge  lay  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  beyond  the  first,  around  the  termination 
of  which  the  road  wound,  bringing  it  under  the  lofty  summit  of  a  height  which 
rises  between  Palace  Hill,  and  the  mountains  which  arise  over  us  on  the  west. 
When  the  head  of  the  column  approached  this  ridge,  a  body  of  Mexican  cavalry  A 
came  dashing  around  the  point  to  charge  upon  our  advance.  Captain  Gillespie 
immediately  ordered  his  men  to  dismount  and  place  themselves  in  ambush.  The 
enemy  evidently  did  not  perceive  this  manoeuvre,  but  the  moment  they  came  up, 
the  Texans  opened  on  them  a  most  effective  fire,  unsaddling  a  number  of  them. 
McCullough's  company  now  dashed  into  them  —  Capt.  C.  F.  Smith's  .camp,  and 
Capt.  Scott's  camp  of  artillery,  (acting  as  infantry,)  and  Lieut.  Longstreet's  com- 
pany of  the  8th  Infantry,  with  another  company  of  the  same  regiment,  likewise 
charged  upon  the  enemy.  The  Texan  horsemen  were  soon  engaged  with  them, 
in  a  sort  of  hand-to-hand  skirmish,  in  which  a  number  of  the  enemy  fell,  and  one 
Texan  was  killed  and  two  wounded.  Col.  Duncan  now  opened  upon  them  with 
his  battery  of  light  artillery,  pouring  a  fewr  discharges  of  grape  among  them,  and 
scattering  them  like  chaff.  Several  men  and  horses  fell  under  their  destructive 
fire.  I  saw  one  horse  and  rider  bound  some  feet  into  the  air  and  both  fall  dead 
and  tumble  down  the  steep.  The  foot  companies  above-named  then  rushed  up 
the  steep  and  fired  over  the  ridge  at  the  retreating  enemy,  a  considerable  body  of 
whom  were  concealed  from  our  view,  around  the  point  of  the  hill.  About  thirty 
of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  this  skirmish,  and  among  them  a  Captain,  who,  with 
two  or  three  others  fell  in  the  road.  The  Captain  was  wounded  in  three  places, 
the  last  shot  hitting  him  in  the  forehead.  He  fought  gallantly  to  the  last,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  I  cannot  learn  his  name.  The  light  batteries,  one  of  which  was  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  Mackall,  were  now  drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  the  ridge,  and 
the  howitzers  opened  upon  the  height  of  Palace  Hill.  A  few  shells  only  were 
thrown,  before  the  enemy  commenced  firing  with  a  nine-pounder  from  the  height 
immediately  above  the  right  of  our  column,  aiming  at  Duncan's  batteries. 

The  several  regiments  took  positions,  and  a  few  more  shells  were  thrown 
towards  Palace  Hill,  but  did  no  execution.  The  nine-pounder  continued  to  throw 
its  shot,  with  great  precision,  at  our  batteries,  one  ball  falling  directly  in  the  midst 
of  the  pieces,  but  fortunately  hitting  neither  men  nor  guns.  Finding  his  batteries 
thus  exposed,  and  unable  to  effect  anything,  Col.  Duncan  removed  his  command 
to  a  rancho  about  half  a  mile  further  up  the  Saltillo  road,  where  Gen.  Worth  took 
up  his  position,  after  ordering  the  foot  regiments  to  form  along  the  fence,  near  the 
point  of  the  ridge.  The  artillery  battalion,  5th,  7th  and  8th  infantry,  and  the 
Louisiana  volunteers,  remained  in  this  position  about  two  hours,  directly  under 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns,  (now  two.)  The  balls  fell  directly  in  their  midst 
all  this  time  without  wounding  a  man  !  To  begin  with,  the  Mexicans  manage 
their  artillery  in  battery  as  well  as  the  Americans  do — this  I  believe  is  now  con- 
ceded by  every  officer.  At  half-past  ten  the  column  moved  towards  the  Gene- 
ral's position.  At  this  time,  Capt.  McKavitt,  of  the  8th  infantry,  was  shot  through 
the  heart  with  a  nine-pound  ball,  and  a  private  of  the  5th  infantry  was  so  severely 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  that  he  died  the  next  morning.  About  fifty  Mexicans  now 
appeared  upon  the  hill-side,  over  the  moving  column,  and  fired  at  our  troops 
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some  hundred  musket  shots,  without  doing  any  harm.  The  division  deployed 
into  the  positions  pointed  out,  and  remained  an  hour  or  two,  when  Capt.  C.  F. 
Smith,  of  the  artillery  battalion,  with  two  companies,  (his  own  and  Capt.  Scott's) 
and  four  companies  of  Texan  Rangers  on  foot,  were  ordered  to  storm  the  second 
height !  This  the  gallant  officer  cheerfully  undertook,  and  was  followed  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  officers  and  men  of  his  command.  It  was  considered  on  all 
sides  to  be  a  most  dangerous  undertaking,  and  this  party  was  considered  most 
emphatically  a  forlorn  hope.  That  the  height  would  be  taken,  no  one  doubted, 
but  that  many  brave  fellows  would  fall  in  the  attempt,  seemed  inevitable.  The 
distance  to  be  climbed  after  reaching  the  foot  of  the  hill,  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  ;  a  part  of  the  way  was  almost  perpendicular,  and  through  thorn  bushes  and 
over  sharp-pointed  rocks  and  loose  sliding  stones. 

The  7th  infantry,  commanded  by  Capt.  Miles,  was  ordered  to  support  Capt. 
Smith's  party,  and,  by  marching  directly  to  the  foot  of  the  height,  arrived  before 
Capt.  Smith,  who  had  been  ordered  to  take  a  circuitous  route.  Capt.  Miles  sent 
up  Lieut.  Gantt  with  a  detachment  of  men,  upon  the  hill-side,  to  divert  the  atten 
tion  of  the  enemy  from  Capt.  Smith's  command,  which  could  not  yet  be  seen. 
The  7th  had  already  sustained  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  round-shot,  as  they 
forded  the  San  Juan,  which  winds  around  the  foot  of  the  height,  which  fell  like 
a  shower  of  hail  in  their  ranks,  without  killing  a  man.  Lieut.  Gantt's  party  were 
greeted  with  grape  and  round-shot,  which  cut  the  shrubs  and  tore  up  the  loose 
stones  in  the  ranks  without  killing  any  one ;  but  the  gallant  young  officer  came 
within  an  inch  of  being  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  which  raked  down  the  steep,  and 
filled  his  face  with  fragments  of  rock,  dust  and  gravel.  This  fire  was  accom- 
panied by  a  constant  discharge  of  musketry,  the  enemy  covering  the  upper  part 
of  the  hill-side,  but  the  detachment  continued  to  move  up,  driving  the  Mexicans 
back,  until  they  were  recalled. 

Capt.  Smith's  party  now  arrived  and  moved  up  the  hill,  the  Rangers  in  ad- 
vance, and  did  not  halt  for  an  instant,  until  the  Mexicans  were  driven  from  the 
summit.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Col.  Persifer  F.  Smith,  who  commanded  the 
5th  and  7th  infantry  —  the  5th,  with  Blanchard's  Louisiana  boys,  under  Maj. 
Martin  Scott,  had  been  ordered  to  support  the  wThole — gave  orders  for  these  com- 
mands to  pass  around  on  each  side,  and  storm  the  fort,  which  was  situated  about 
half  a  mile  back  of  the  summit,  on  the  same  ridge,  and  commanded  Bishop's 
Palace.  Such  a  foot-race  as  now  ensued  has  seldom,  if  ever  been  seen;  the 
Louisiana  boys  making  the  tallest  kind  of  strides,  to  be  in  writh  the  foremost. 
Capt.  Smith  had  the  gun  which  he  took  upon  the  height,  run  down  towards  the 
breastworks  and  fired  into  it.  Then  came  Col.  P.  F.  Smith's  men,  with  a  perfect 
rush,  firing  and  cheering  ;  the  5th  and  7th  and  Louisianians  reaching  the  ridge 
above  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  Mexicans  fired  at  them  with  grape,  but  it 
did  not  save  them,  or  cause  an  instant's  hesitation  in  our  ranks.  Our  men  ran 
and  fired,  and  cheered  until  they  reached  the  work,  the  foremost  entering  at  one 
end,  whilst  the  Mexicans,  about  1000  in  number,  left  the  other  in  retreat.  The 
colors  of  the  5th  infantry  were  instantly  raised,  and  scarcely  were  they  up  before 
those  of  the  7th  were  alongside.  The  three  commands  entered  the  fort  together, 
so  close  was  the  race  ;  the  5th,  however,  getting  an  advance,  in  first.  J.  W.  Miller, 
of  Blanchard's  company,  was  among  the  first  four  or  five  who  entered.  The  three 
commands  may  be  said  to  have  come  out  even  in  the  race,  for  the  7th  was  not  five 
seconds  behind.  In  less  than  five  minutes  the  gun  found  in  the  fort  was  thunder- 
ing away  at  the  Bishop's  Palace  !  More  ammunition  was  found  than  our  troops 
will  use  with  the  three  guns  that  were  captured.  One  of  the  guns  was  found 
concealed,  They  are  nine-pound  brass  pieces.  Several  mules  and  half  a  dozen 
beautiful  tents  were  likewise  captured.  Killed,  none.  Wounded,  Lt.  Potter, 
bullet  through  the  calf  of  the  leg;  Orderly  Sergeant  Hurdle,  of  company  K; 
Corporal  S.  P.  Oakley,  severely?  in  the  thigh  ;  Oakley  is  from  New  York  city, 
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and  a  very  intelligent,  well  educated  man,  as  well  as  a  good  soldier  \  private 
White,  the  same  who  captured  the  Mexican  officer's  trunk  at  Marin,  and  who 
received  it  and  its  contents  from  Gen.  Taylor  ;  wounded  in  the  head.  Fifth  in- 
fantry ;  killed,  none  ;  wounded,  Lt.  Rossell,  in  the  arm;  Serjeant-Maj.  Brand, 
badly,  in  the  mouth  with  a  musket-ball.  Privates  McManus  and  Grubb,  slightly 
wounded  —  Sergeant  Uptergraph,  color-bearer,  distinguished  himself  by  his  gal- 
lantry. 

Thus  was  this  brilliant  coup  de  main  made  almost  without  any  bloodshed.  I 
have  not  time  now  to  give  the  particulars  of  this  glorious  affair.  Capt.  C.  F. 
Smith  was  in  the  advance,  with  McCall,  at  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  accomplished  officers  in  the  army — so  say  all  his" 
fellow  officers  whom  I  have  heard  speak  of  him  ;  Col.  P.  F.  Smith — Gen.  Smith 
of  Louisiana — distinguished  himself  on  that  occasion,  as  did  Maj.  Scott  and  Capt. 
Miles,  and  in  truth,  every  officer  and  man  did  his  duty  nobly. 

S.  G.  Allen,  private  of  this  company,  was  mortally  wounded  in  this  fight,  and 
died  next  morning.  Capt.  Smith  had  no  one  killed  or  wounded  in  his  party  of 
regulars — two  Texans  were  wounded,  viz.  :  Wm.  Carley,  and  B.  F.  Keese. 


Bishop's  Palace,  Monterey,  Sept.  24,  1846. 

Gextleme>". — I  date  both  my  letters  on  one  day,  because  I  am  obliged  to  foot 
up  the  news  of  the  last  four  days,  having  had  no  writing  materials  along.  Even 
now,  though  I  write  in  a  palace,  1  am  obliged  to  hold  the  sheet  of  paper  in  one 
hand  on  my  knee,  for  want  of  a  desk.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  Col.  Chi  Ids, 
of  the  artillery  battalion,  with  three  of  his  companies — one  commanded  by  Capt. 
Vinton,  another  by  Capt.  J.  B.  Scott,  and  the  third  by  Lieut.  Ay  res, — and  three 
companies  of  the  8th  infantry — company  A,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Longstreet 
and  Lieut.  Wainright  ;  company  B,  Lieut.  Holloway,  commanding,  and  Lieut. 
?rlerchant ;  company  D,  Capt.  Serivner  and  Lieut.  Montgomery — was  ordered  to 
take  the  summit  of  Palace  Hill.  The  Colonel  left  camp  at  3  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and 
climbed  the  mountain,  through  the  chapparal  and  up  the  steep  rocks,  with  such 
secrecy,  that  at  daybreak  he  was  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  breastwork  of 
sand-bags  before  he  was  discovered.  The  Mexicans  poured  their  musketry  into 
them,  but  they  rushed  up  the  precipice,  and  soon  had  the  place.  Three  of  the 
artillery-men,  having  rushed  ahead  too  fast,  found  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mexicans.  They  surrendered  :  the  Mexicans  took  their  muskets,  and  shot  them 
down  with  the  very  pieces  they  had  given  up. 

I  have  but  a  fewr  moments  left  to  write  in,  and  must  therefore  defer  the  particu- 
lars of  the  storming  of  the  palace  until  I  have  more  time.  Col.  Staniford  went 
up  at  daylight  with  the  balance  of  the  8th.  and  Maj.  Scott  led  up  the  5th.  The 
Louisiana  boys  were  on  the  hill  with  the  5th,  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  One  of  Dun- 
can's howitzers,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Rowland,  was  dragged  up,  or  rather  lifted 
up,  and  opened  on  the  palace,  which  was  filled  with  troops.  The  Mexicans 
charged  on  the  howitzer,  but  were  driven  back.  A  constant  firing  was  kept  up 
for  several  hours,  particularly  by  Blanchard's  men,  who  left  a  dozen  Mexicans 
dead  upon  the  hill-side.  At  length  a  charge  wTas  ordered,  and  our  men  rushed 
down  upon  the  palace,  entered  a  hole  in  a  door  that  had  been  blocked  up,  but 
opened  by  the  howitzer,  and  soon  cleared  the  work  of  the  few  Mexicans  who  re- 
mained. Lieut.  Ay  res  was  the  lucky  one  who  first  reached  the  halyards  and 
lowered  the  flag.  One  18  pound  brass  piece,  a  beautiful  article,  manufactured  in 
Liverpool  in  1842,  and  a  short  brass  12  pound  howitzer,  were  captured,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  some  muskets  and  lances.  The  fort  adjoining 
the  palace  walis  is  not  completed,  but  is  very  neatly  constructed  as  far  as  it  is 
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built.  The  killed  on  our  side,  in  taking  the  palace,  was  seven — wounded,  twelve. 
Lieut.  Wainwright  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  side  by  a  musket-ball,  but  will 
soon  recover,  it  is  hoped.  Mr.  John  Francis,  of  New  Orleans,  belonging  to 
Blanchard's  company,  was  killed.  Col.  Childs,  Capt.  Vinton,  Capt.  Blanchard, 
Lieut.  Longstreet,  Lieut.  Clark,  (Adjt.  of  the  8th)  Lieut.  Ayres,  Lieut.  Mc£5own, 
and  the  two  Nrch oils'  seem  to  have  been  the  heroes  of  the  day.  The  Mexicans 
lost  at  least  thirty  killed — twenty-one  had  been  buried  this  morning,  and  I  have 
seen  a  number  lying  on  the  hill-side,  that  were  not  discovered  by  our  men  when 
they  brought  in  the  dead. 

Yesterday  morning  the  whole  division  under  Gen.  Worth  entered  the  town  on 
this  side,  and  have  been  fighting  there  ever  since.  The  heart  of  the  city  is  no- 
thing but  one  fortification,  the  thick  walls  being  pierced  for  muskets,  and  cannon 
being  placed  so  as  to  rake  the  principal  streets.  The  roofs  being  flat,  and  the 
front  walls  rising  three  or  four  feet  above  the  roof,  of  course  every  street  has  a  line 
of  breastworks  on  each  side.  A  ten-inch  mortar  came  around  from  Gen.  Taylor 
iast  evening,  and  it  is  now  placed  in  the  largest  plaza,  to  which  our  troops  have 
fought,  step  by  step,  and  from  house  to  house.  Duncan's  batteries  are  in  town, 
and  the  present  impression  is  that  the  place  will  soon  be  taken.  Gen.  Worth  has 
gained  all  the  strongholds  that  command  the  city,  and  has  pushed  the  enemy  as 
far  as  they  can  go  without  falling  into  Gen.  Taylor's  hands  on  the  other  side  of 
the  city.  All  this  has  been  done  with  the  loss  of  only  about  seventy  killed  and 
wounded  ! 

The  achievement  is  a  glorious  one — sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  any 
man  on  earth.  I  was  expecting  to  see  Gen.  Worth  rushing  his  men  into  unne- 
cessary danger,  in  order  to  win  for  them  and  himself  great  military  fame — but  his 
conduct  has  been  very  different  from  this.  His  great  study  has  been  to  gain  these 
commanding  points  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  life.  At  first  it  seemed 
totally  impossible  to  storm  these  heights — it  looked  like  charging  upon  the  clouds 
— but  it  has  been  done.  The  Bishop's  Palace,  which  is  as  strong  as  it  has  been 
represented  to  be,  has  been  stormed  and  taken  by  our  brave  soldiers.  I  should 
have  stated  that  Col.  Hays,  with  a  body  of  his  troops,  and  Capts.  Gillespie  and 
McCulloch,  were  at  the  taking  of  the  palace.  Capt.  Gillespie  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  yesterday  morning,  regretted  by  the  whole  army. 

I  cannot  keep  up,  at  all,  with  the  Rangers.  Their  services  have  been  invalua- 
ble to  Gen.  Taylor,  from  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  They  fight  with 
all  the  steadiness  of  old  soldiers,  and  are  constantly  on  the  move.  The  country 
owes  them  much  for  their  noble  conduct.  I  say  nothing,  as  yet,  about  Gen.  Tay- 
lor's proceedings  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  The  General  has,  however, 
taken  three  batteries  near  the  town  Gn  the  other  side,  in  doing  which  he  has  lost 
about  three  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded!  I  do  not  know  the  exact  num- 
ber killed,  but  will  be  able  to  ascertain  before  this  letter  goes,  and  will  try  to  give 
other  particulars. 

Gen.  Taylor  has  arrived  at  Gen.  Worth's  head-quarters  to-day,  and  is  now 
1  engaged  in  town  with  Ampudia's  messengers,  considering  the  enemy's  proposals 
for  surrendering  the  town,  and  die  large  fort  at  the  north-east  side  of  it.  That 
fort  is  very  strong.,  and  is  believed  to  contain  at  least  twenty  guns.  Hostilities 
have  ceased  until  the  conference  shall  be  concluded.  There  must  be  an  immense 
quantity  of  property  in  town,  particularly  arms  and  ammunition. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  2d  Division  marched  from  camp  with  only 
two  days'  rations,  and  no  tents.  A  large  majority  of  the  officers,  and  many  of 
the  men,  worked  find  climbed  mountains,  chased  the  enemy,  and  fought  forty* 
'.ight  hours,  with  nothing  tG  eat  but  raw  corn.  Much  of  the  two  days'  rations 
were  spoiled  by  the  rains,  and,  as  the  troops  were  frequently  ordered  off  at  aa 
instant's  notice,  they  left  their  haversacks  behind. 
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Monterey,  Mexico,  Sept.  25,  1846. 

Gentlemen: — The  city  has  capitulated,  etc.  Many  persons,  particularly  the 
Texan  volunteers  who  fought  so  bravely,  are  displeased  at  the  terms.  The  town 
was  all  but  in  our  hands,  and  they  believed  could  have  been  taken  in  three  hours. 
I  believe  that  it  would  have  required  much  more  hard  fighting  to  have  taken  it; 
but  this  was  not  the  question  with  Gen.  Taylor.  He  and  all  his  officers  knew 
perfectly  well,  of  course,  that  the  town  could  soon  be  taken,  but  he  wanted  no 
prisoners  to  take  up  his  time  and  eat  substance  ;  but  he  did  have  an  object  in 
view,  which  will  be  reached  by  the  terms  of  this  capitulation,  and  that  object  will 
lead  to  a  result  most  beneficial  to  our  government,  under  whose  advice  or  orders 
Gen.  Taylor  acted  in  agreeing  to  these  terms.  As  I  have  a  few  moments  to  spare, 
before  the  express  goes  out  this  morning,  (he  was  detained  last  night  by  the  slow 
progress  of  business  with  Ampudia)  I  will  speak  of  the  operations  of  Gen.  Tay- 
lor on  his  side  of  the  town. 

Major  Mansfield,  of  the  Engineers,  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  works  on  the 
night  of  the  19th,  but  could  obtain  no  very  accurate  information,  although  he 
approached  very  near  to  some  of  them  on  the  heights.  On  the  20th,  Lieuts. 
Scarritt  and  Pope  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  works  ;  Scarritt  on  the  right, 
and  Pope  on  the  left  of  the  town.  The  latter  approached,  and  discovered  the 
position  of  a  battery  on  the  extreme  left,  and  was  exposed  to  a  fire  of  cannon  and 
musketry  from  lancers ;  from  which,  after  finishing  his  observations,  he  retired  in 
safety.  On  the  night  of  the  20th,  the  mortar  and  howitzer  batteries  were  placed 
in  a  position  to  play  on  the  strongholds  around  the  citadel.  The  action  com- 
menced on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  by  the  opening  of  these  two  batteries.  Co). 
Garland's  brigade  were  ordered  to  move  to  the  left,  for  the  purpose  of  storming 
the  battery  discovered  by  Lieut.  Pope  the  day  before,  and  to  occupy,  if  possible, 
the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Maj.  Mansfield,  Capt.  Williams,  and  Lieut.  Pope, 
were  ordered  in  advance,  to  select  the  most  available  point  of  attack,  and  to  direct 
the  movements  of  the  column  upon  it.  Three  companies  were  thrown  forward 
as  skirmishers,  and  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  works,  followed  by  the  brigade, 
in  line  of  battle,  under  a  cross  fire  of  artillery  from  the  citadel  and  fort,  and  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry.  The  column  charged  into  a  street  about  200  yards  to 
the  right  of  the  battery,  passed  the  works  entirely,  and  effected  an  entrance  to  the 
town  :  after  advancing  rapidly  about  400  yards  beyond  the  battery,  they  came 
immediately  in  front  of  a  masked  battery  of  artillery  and  musketry,  which  swept 
the  street  completely  by  its  range.  The  barricades  of  the  streets,  at  sixty  yards 
distance  from  the  head  of  the  column,  were  lined  with  Psiexiean  troops,  who,  en- 
tirely covered  themselves,  opened  a  murderous  discharge  of  grape  and  musketry 
upon  the  advancing  column.  Every  house  in  the  street  was  pierced  for  musketry, 
and  enfiladed  the  street  in  every  direction.  Under  this  fire  the  following  officers 
were  killed  or  mortally  wounded :  Major  Barber,  3d  Infantry,  by  grape-shot  in 
the  abdomen  ;  Captain  Williams,  Topographical  Engineers,  shot  through  the 
body  by  a  musket-ball,  fell  in  the  street,  and  was  dragged  into  the  doorway  of  a 
house  by  Lieut.  Pope,  amidst  a  shower  of  balls  that  covered  him  with  dust.  The 
gallantry  of  this  young  officer,  now  in  his  first  battle,  is  spoken  of  in  admiration 
by  the  army.  Capt.  Williams  died  the  next  day,  and  was  buried  with  the  honors 
of  war  by  the  Mexican  troops,  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen.  Lieut.  Terrett, 
1st  Infantry,  shot  through  the  body,  died  the  ne^t  day. 

Wounded  Major  Mansfield,  ball  through  the  calf  of  the  leg.    This  brave 

officer  would  not  leave  on  account  of  his  wound,  but  rode  about,  behaving  in  the 
most  gallant  manner  all  day.  Capt.  Bainbridge,  3d  infantry,  slightly  wounded 
in  the  hand.  Major  Lear,  dangerously  wounded  in  the  mouth,  the  ball  passing 
out  at  the  back  of  his  head.  Major  Abercrombie,  1st  infantry,  severely  wounded. 
Lieut.  R.  Graham,  4th  infantry,  severely  wounded  in  both  legs  and  body ;  hopes 
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arc  entertained  of  his  recovery.  A  great  number  of  men  are  killed  and  wounded 
— number  not  known. 

It  being  impossible,  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineer  officers,  to  effect  anything 
in  attacking  the  barricades  in  front,  the  column  moved  rapidly  up  a  street  to  the 
right,  with  the  intention  of  turning  them.  Being  reinforced  by  the  Ohio  regiment, 
a  second  charge  was  made,  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Butler,  which,  owing  to 
the  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and  grape  from  the  barricades  and  stone  house, 
likewise  proved  ineffectual.  The  troops  were  then  ordered  by  Gen.  Taylor  to 
retire  in  good  order,  and  get  under  cover  from  the  enemy's  fire,  which  order  was 
handsomely  executed. 

The  following  officers  were  killed,  or  mortally  wounded  (since  died)  in  the 
second  charge;  Col  Watson,  of  the  Baltimore  battalion  ;  Gapt.  1m  N.  Morris,  3d 
infantry  ;  Lieut.  D.  Irwin,  3d  infantry;  Lieut.  R.  Hazlitt,  4th  infantry.  Three 
officers  were* killed  in  the  first  charge,  which  I  did  not  include  in  that  list,  viz.  : 
Lieut.  Hoskens,  3d  infantry  ;  Lieut  J.  S.  Woods,  4th  infantry  ;  Capt.  Field,  3d 
infantry. 

Wounded. — Major- General  Butler,  sightly,  through  the  calf  of  the  leg  ;  Co!. 
Mitchell,  in  the  leg;  Captain  Lemotte,  1st  infantry,  slightly;  Lieutenant  Dil- 
worth,  1st  infantry,  leg  shot  off. 

During  the  engagement,  in  the  town,  of  Garland's  brigade,  the  forts  that  were 
passed  on  the  left  in  entering  the  town,  were  gallantly  carried  by  the  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi  regiments — the  first  commanded  by  Col.  Campbell,  and  the  second 
by  Colonel  Davis  ;  Lieut.  Colonel  McClung,  of  the  Mississippi  regiment,  was 
dangerously  wounded.  These  regiments  sustained  a  great  loss  of  killed  and 
'  wounded,  but  I  cannot,  in  the  short  time  left  me,  ascertain  the  names  or  number 
of  those  who  fell.  Captain  Bragg's  battery  of  light  artillery  was  brought  into 
action,  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  use  it  effectively,  it  was  withdrawn.  Several 
pieces  of  artillery  were  captured.  The  forts  that  were  taken  were  occupied  by 
Ridgely's  light  artillery  company,  who  turned  the  captured  pieces  against  the 
Mexican  works,  and  the  cannonade  was  kept  up  the  rest  of  the  day.  There  were 
many  skirmishes,  and  gallant  deeds,  etc.,  etc.,  which  I  will  mention  at  a  future 
time. 

On  the  night  of  the  22d,  the  enemy  abandoned  the  two  works  which  had 
proved  so  destructive  to  the  3d  and  4th  infantry,  and  they  were  occupied,  early 
next  morning,  by  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  regiments,  under  Gen.  Quitman. 
About  8  o'clock,  same  morning,  these  two  regiments  advanced  on  the  town,  and  a 
sharp  engagement  commenced.  These  regiments  were  supported  by  a  body  of 
Texan  Rangers,  (dismounted  for  the  occasion,}  under  General  Henderson,  and  by 
the  3d  regiment  of  infantry.  The  fight  was  kept  up  until  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  during 
which  time  our  troops  drove  the  enemy  from  house  to  house,  almost  to  the  main 
Plaza.  The  loss  of  life  on  our  side  was  not  severe  during  this  day.  On  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  in,  which  resulted  in  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  town. 
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OFFICIAL  DESPATCHES  FROM  MAJOR  GEN.  Z.  TAYLOR. 


[No.  89.] 

Head  Quarters,  Armi  of  Occupation, 

Camp  before  Monterey,  Sept.  22,  1846. 
Sir  r — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  troops  under  my  command,  including'" 
the  mounted  volunteers  from  Texas,  marched  from  Marin  on  the  1 8th,  and  en- 
camped before  Monterey  on  the  19th  instant.  It  was  immediately  discovered  that 
the  enemy  occupied  the  town  in  force,  and  had  added  greatly  to  its  strength  by 
fortifying  the  approaches  and  commanding  heights.  A  close  reconnoissance  was 
made  the  same  evening,  by  the  officers  of  engineers  and  topographical  engineers 
on  both  flanks  of  the  towrn,  and  it  was  determined,  from  the  information  procured, 
to  occupy  the  Saltillo  road  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  carrying,  if  practicable,  the 
several  fortified  eminences  in  that  direction.  The  2d  division  of  regular  troops, 
and  a  portion  of  Col.  Hays's  regiment  of  mounted  volunteers,  was  accordingly 
detached  under  Brig.  Gen.  Worth  on  this  service,  at  noon  on  the  20th.«  A  ten- 
inch  mortar  and  two  24-pound  howit2ers  were  placed  in  battery  during  the  night, 
to  play  upon  the  citadel  and  town.  At  7  o'clock  these  guns  opened,  and  con- 
tinued a  deliberate  fire,  which  was  returned.  To  create  a  still  farther  diversion  id 
favor  of  Gen,  Worth's  movement,  the  remainder  of  the  force,  except  a  camp" 
guard,  was  displayed  around  the  centre  and  left  of  the  town.  The  infantry  and 
one  battery  of  the  1st  division  made  a  strong  demonstration  on  the  left,  and  soon 
became  so  closely  engaged  that  I  moved  forward  the  volunteer  division  under 
Major- General  Butler  to  its  support,  leaving  one  battalion  (1st  Kentucky)  tocover 
the  mortar  battery.  A  close  contest  then  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
one  strong  battery  of  four  guns,  which,  with  some  adjacent  defences,  our  troops 
now  occupy.  A  garrison  was  left  to  hold  this  position,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
force  returned  to  camp. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Woith  had  engaged  the  enemy  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  defeated  him  with  considerable  loss.  In  the  course  of  the  day  two  of 
the  batteries  in  rear  of  the  town  were  carried  by  storming  parties  of  the  2d  division, 
and  a  third  was  carried  this  morning  at  dawn  of  day.  The  Bishop's  Palace 
occupies  the  only  remaining  height  in  rear  of  the  town,  and  is  completely  com-  i 
manded  by  the  works  already  carried.  Gen.  Worth's  division  occupies  the  Sal- 
tillo road,  and  cuts  off  all  succour  or  support  from  the  interior.  I  must  reserve  a 
more  minute  report  of  the  important  operations  of  yesterday  until  those  of  the 
different  commanders  are  rendered,  and  also  until  a  topographical  sketch  of  the 
country  can  be  prepared. 

I  regret  to  report  that  our  successes  have  not  been  obtained  without  severe  loss, 
to  be  attributed,  in  a  good  measure,  to  the  ardor  of  the  troops  in  pressing  forward. 
No  returns  of  killed  and  wounded  have  yet  been  received,  nor  is  it  known  what 
corps  of  Gen.  Worth's  division  have  suffered  most.  In  the  other  portion  of  the 
army,  the  1st,  3d,  and  4th  regiments  of  infantry  and  the  regiment  of  Tennessee  ! 
volunteers  have  sustained  the  greatest  loss.  The  following  is  believed  to  be  an 
accurate  list  of  the  officers  killed  and  wounded. 

Killed. — 2d  Infantry: — Brevet  1st  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Woods,  (serving  with  1st 
infantry.) 

3d  Infantry  :— Captain  N.  L.  Morris  ;  Capt.  P.  G.  Field  ;  Brevet  Major  P.  N. 
Barbour;  1st.  Lieut,  and  Adjt.  D.  S.  Irwin  ;  2d  Lieut.  Ri  Hazlitt. 
4th  Infantry  : — 1st  Lieut,  and  Adjt.  C.  Hoskins. 
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8tU  Infantry  :_Capt.  H.  McKavett 

Maryland  and  Washington  battalion  volunteers  : — Lieut,  Col,  W.  H.  Watson, 


VOLUNTEER  DIVISION. 
Ohio  regiment: — 1st  Lieut,  M.  HetU 

Tennessee  regiment: — Captain  W.  B.  Allen  ;  Lieut.  S.  M.  Putnam, 
Wounded. — Corps  of  Engineers  : — Brevet  Major  J.  K.  T.  Mansfield,  slightly. 
Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers  : — GapU  W.  G.  Williams,  (in  hands  of  the 
incmy.) 

1st  Infantry; — Brevet  Major  J,  L.  Abercrontbie,  slightly  ^  Capt.  J.  H.  Lamotte, 
severely;  1st  Lieut,  J.  C.  Terrett,  (in  hands  of  the  enemy;)  2d  Lieut,  R.  Dil- 
Nvorth,  severely. 

4th  Infantry: — -1st  Lieut.  R.  H.  Graham,  severely, 
5th  Infantry  : — 1st  Lieut,  N,  B.  Rosseli,  slightly. 
7th  Infantry  : — 2d  Lieut.  J,  H.  Potter,  severely. 
8th  Infantry  : — 2d  Lieut.  George  W ainwright,  severely, 


VOLUNTEER  DIVISION. 
General  Staff:— Maj.  General  W,  O.  Butler,  slightly. 

Ohio  regiment : — Col.  A,  M.  Mitchell,  slightly  ;  Capt.  James  George,  slightly  ; 
1st  Lieut,  and  Adjutant  A,  W.  Armstrong,  very  severely  ;  1st  Lieut.  N.  Niles, 
Severely  ;  1st  Lieut.  L.  Motter,  slightly. 

Mississippi  regiment  :— Lieut.  Col,  A.  H.  McCking,  severely  ;  Capt.  R.  N» 
Downing,  slightly;  1st  Lieut.  H,  F.  Cook,  slightly;  2d  Lieut,  R.  K.  Arthur, 
slightly. 

DIVISION  OF  TEXAS  MOUNTED  VOLUNTEERS, 
1st  regiment: — Capt.  R,  A.  Gillespie,  mortally. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  the  conduct  of  our  troops,  both  regulars  and  volunteers, 
throughout  the  operations,  has  been  everything  that  could  be  desired.  The  part 
which  each  corps  contributed  to  the  successes  of  the  day  will  appear  more  fully 
in  future  reports,  To  Major-Generals  Butler,  and  Henderson,  and  Brigadier- 
Generals  Twiggs  and  Worth,  commanding  division,  I  must  express  my  obligations 
for  the  efficient  support  which  they  have  rendered  ;  particularly  so  to  Brigadier- 
Gen.  Worth,  whose  services,  from  his  detached  position,  have  been  most  con- 
spicuous, I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 
Major-General,  U.  S.  A.,  Com'g. 
The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

!.  ' 

:t 

I 

[No.  90.] 

Head  Quarters,  Army  of  Occupation. 

Camp  before  Monterey,  Sept,  24,  1846. 
%      Sir  : — I  have  the  gratification  to  report  that  the  Bishop's  Palace  was  gallantly 
carried  yesterday  by  the  troops  of  the  2d  division.    In  the  course  of  the  night 
the  batteries  below  the  town  were?  with  one  exception,  abandoned  by  the  enemy, 
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and  this  morning  were  occupied  by  our  troops.  To-day  the  3d  infantry,  with  in* 
field"  artillery  of  the  1st  division,  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  regiments,  and 
the  2d  regiment  of  Texas  riflemen,  (dismounted,)  have  been  warmly  engaged 
with  the  enemy  in  the  town,  &n=d  have  driven  him  with  considerable  loss,  to  the 
Piaza  and  its  vicinity,  which  is  yet  strongly  occupied*  A  portion  of  the  2d  division 
has  also  advanced  into  the  town  on  the  right,  and  holds  a  position  there.  The 
enemy  still  maintains  himself  in  the  Plaza  and  citadel,  and  seems  determined  I® 
make  a  stubborn  resistance. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  report  that  our  successes  of  yesterday  and  to-day, 
though  disastrous  to  the  enemy,  have  been  achieved  without  material  loss. 

I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  gallantry  and  perseverance  of  oit? 
troops  throughout  the  arduous  operations  of  the  fast  three  days. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 
Major-General,  U,  S.  A.,  Gcmf& 

The  Adjutant  fodta  of  the  Army,  Washington-,  IX  €v 


[No.  91. J 

Head  Quarters,  Army  of  OccirplTiewr. 

Camp  before  Monterey,  Sept.  ^5,  l£46v 

Sir  : — At  noon  on  the  23d  insf.,  while  our  troops  were  closely  engaged  in  th& 
lower  part  of  the  city,  as  reported  in  my  last  despatch,  I  received  by  a  &sg  a  com- 
munication from  the  governor  of  the  state  of  New  Leon,  which  is  herewith  en- 
closed, No.  1.  To  this  communication  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  return  an  answer, 
declining  to  allow  the  inhabitants  to  leave  th©  city.  By  eleven  o?cfock,  P.  M.,  the 
2d  division,  which  bad  entered  the  town  from  the  direction  of  the  Bishop's  Pa- 
lace, had  advanced  within  one  square  of  the  principal  plaza,  and  occupied  the 
city  up  to  that  point.  The  morta?  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  placed  in  battery 
in  the  cemetery,  within  good  ?ange  of  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  was  served 
throughout  the  night  with  good  effect. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th,  I  received  a  Sag  from  the  town,  bearing  a 
communication  from  Gen.  Ampudia,  which  I  enclose,  No.  2,  and  to  which  I  re* 
turned  the  answer,  No.  3.  I  also  arranged  with  the  bearer  of  the  Sag  a  cessation 
of  fire  until  12  o'clock,  which  hour  I  appointed  to  receive  the  final  answer  of 
Gen.  Ampudia  at  Gen.  Worth's  head-quarters.  Before  the  appointed  time,  how- 
ever, Gen.  Ampudia  had  signified  to  Gen.  Worth  his  desire  fo?  a  personal  inter* 
view  with  me,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  definite  arrangement.  An  inter- 
view was  accordingly  appointed  for  one  o'clock,  and  resulted  in  the  naming  of  a 
commission  to  draw  up  articles  of  agreement,  regulating  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Mexican  forces,  and  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  commissioners 
named  by  the  Mexican  general-in-chief  were  Generals  Ortega  and  Reqnena  and 
Bon  Manual  M.  Llono,  governor  of  New  Leon.  Those  named  on  the  American 
side  were  Generals  Worth,  Henderson,  governor  of  Texas,  and  Colonel  Davis, 
Mississippi  volunteers.  The  commission  finally  settled  upon  the  articles,  of  which 
I  enclose  a  copy,  No.  4,  the  duplicates  of  which  in  Spanish  and  English  have 
heen  duly  signed.  Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  4th  article,  our  troops  have 
ttris  morning  occupied  the  citadel. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  terms  granted  the  Mexican  gayjson  are  less  rigorous 
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than  those  first  imposed.  The  gallant  defence  of  the  town,  and  the  fact  of  a 
recent  change  of  government  in  Mexico,  believed  to  be  favorable  to  the  interests 
of  peace,  induced  me  to  concur  with  the  commission  in  these  terms,  which  will, 
I  trust,  receive  the  approval  of  the  government.  The  latter  consideration  also 
prompted  the  convention  for  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities.  Though  scarcely 
warranted  by  my  instructions,  yet  the  change  of  affairs  since  those  instructions 
were  issued  seemed  to  warrant  this  course.  I  beg  to  be  advised,  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable, whether  I  have  met  the  views  of  the  government  in  these  particulars. 

I  regret  to  report  that  Capt.  Williams,  topographical  engineers,  and  Lieut.  Ter- 
rett,  1st  infantry,  have  died  of  the  wounds  received  in  the  engagement  of  the  21st. 
Sapt.  Gatlin,  7th  infantry,  was  wounded  (not  badly)  on  the  23d. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 
Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  A.  Com'g. 
The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D,  C. 


[No.  1.] 

D.  Franco  De  P.  Morale Governor  of  New  Leon^  to  Major' 
General  Taylor. 

k 

[translated.] 

Mont  fir  ey,  Sept  26,  8  o'clock,  P.  ftL 

As  you  are  resolved  to  occupy  the  place  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  Mexican 
General-in-Chief  resolved  to  defend  it  at  every  cost,  as  his  honor  and  duty  require 
him  to  do,  thousands  of  victims,  who,  from  indigence  and  want  of  'means,  find 
themselves  now  in  the  theatre  of  war,  and  who  would  be  uselessly  sacrificed,  claim 
the  rights  w!r,',h,  in  all  times,  and  all  countries,  humanity  extends.  As  governor 
of  the  st?'.r;,  und  a  legitimate  representative  of  the  people,  I  state  their  case  to 
you,  and  hoys  from  your  civilization  and  refinement,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
event  of  the  present  contest,  you  will  issue  orders  that  families  shall  be  respected, 
oi  will  grant  a  reasonable  time  for  them  to  leave  the  capital. 

I  have  the  honor  to  salute  you  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  Occuoation 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  assure  you  of  my  highest  consideration. 

God  and  Liberty.  FRANCO  DE  P.  MORALES. 

The  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  of  the  United  States. 

[No.  2.] 

D.  Pedro  Jlmpudia,  General-in-Chief  to  Major-Gmeral  Taylor. 
[translated.] 
Head  Quarters  at  Monterey. 

Sept  23,  1846,  9  o'clock,  P*  M. 
Senok  Gs^fcAL : — Having  made  the  defence  of  which  I  believe  this  city  sus- 
ceptible, I  have  fulfilled  my  duty,  and  have  satisfied  that  military  honor,  which,  in 
4  certain  manner,  is  common  to  all  armies  of  the  civilized  wttrld. 
4 
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To  prosecute  the  defence,  therefore,  would  only  result  in  distress  to  the  popu- 
lation, who  have  already  suffered  enough  from  the  misfortunes  consequent  on 
war;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  American  government  has  manifested  a 
disposition  to  negotiate,  I  propose  to  you  to  evacuate  the  city  and  its  fort,  taking 
with  me  the  personelle  and  maierielk  which  have  remained,  and  raider  the 
assurance  that  no  harm  shall  ensue  to  the  inhabitants  who  have*  taken  a  part  in 
the  defence, 

Be  pleased  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  most  distinguished  consideration, 

PEDRO  BE  AMPUDIA, 
To  ffeoi  Do^  Z,  Taylor,  General-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army, 


[No.  3.] 

Head  Quarters,  Akmi  of  OcvvFATimr* 

Camp  hefore  Monterey,  Sept.  24,  1S46,  7  o'clock,  A.  M* 
■  >§ir  : — Your  communication,  bearing  date  at  nine  o^clock,  P.  M.,  on  the  23$ 
Inst.,  has  just  been  received  by  the  hands  of  Coh  Moreno. 

In  answer  to  your  proposition  to  evacuate  the  city  and  fort,  with  all  the  per- 
sonel  and  materiel  of  war,  I  have  to  state  that  my  duty  compels  me  to  decline 
acceding  to  it  A  complete  surrender  of  the  town  and  garrison,  the  latter  as  pri- 
soners of  war,  is  now  demanded.  But  such  surrender  wiM  be  upon  terms  \  and 
fhe  gallant  defence  of  the  place,  creditable  alike  to  the  Mexican  troops  and  nation? 
will  prompt  me  to  make  those  terms  as  liberal  as  possible.  The  garrison  will  be 
allowed,  at  your  option,  after  laying  down  its  arms,  to  retire  to  the  interior,  on 
condition  of  not  serving  again  during  the  war,  or  until  regularly  exchanged.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  rights  of  non-combatants  will  be  respected. 

An  answer  to  this  communication  is  required  by  12  o'clock.  If  you  assent  to 
an  accommodation,  an  officer  will  be  despatched  at  once,  under  instructions  to 
arrange  the  conditions,  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 
Maj.-Gen,  XL  &  A.,  Com'g, 
Senob  D.  Pedro      AiviFtrmA,  General-in-Chief,  Monterey 


Terms  of  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Monterey,  the  capital  of  Nuevo  Leon,  agreed 
upon  by  the  undersigned  commissioners,  to  wit ;  General  Worth,  of  the  United 
States  army.  General  Henderson,  of  the  Texan  volunteers,  and  Colonel  Davis, 
of  the  Mississippi  riflemen,  on  the  part  of  Major-General  Taylor,  commanding- 
in-chief  the  United  States  forces  j  and  General  Requena  and  General  Ortega,  of 
the  army  of  Mexico,  and  ©enor  Manuel  M.  Llano,  governor  of  If  uevo  Leon, 
on  the  part  of  Senor  General  Don  Pedro  Ampudia,  commanding-in-chief  the 
army  of  the  north  of  Mexico. 

Art.  L  As  the  legitimate  result  of  the  operations  before  this  place,  and  the 
present  position  of  the  contending  armies,  it  is  agreed  that  the  city,  the  fortifica- 
tions, cannon,  the  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other  public  property,  with  the  under- 
mentioned  exceptions,  be  surrendered  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  United 
States  forces,  now  at  Monterey. 

Art.  II.  That  the  Mexican  forces  be  allowed  to  retain  the  following  arms,  to 
«?it :  the  commissioned  officers  their  side-arms  $  the  infantry  their  arms  and  acGOB- 
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tresnents*,  the  cava! ry  their  arms  and  accoutrements  ;  the  artillery  one  fietd  bat- 
tery, not  to  exceed  sis  pieces,  with  twenty-one  rounds  of  ammunition. 

Art.  Ill,  That  the  Mexican  armed  forces  retire,  within  seven  days  from  this 
date,  beyond  the  line  formed  by  the  pass  of  the  Rinccnada,  the  city  of  Linares, 
and  San  Fernando  de  Presas, 

Aar.  IV*  That  the  citadel  of  Monterey  be  evacuated  by  the  Mexican,  and 
occupied  by  the  American  forces,  to-morrow  morning,  at  10  o'clock* 

Art.  V*  To  avoid  collisions,  and  for  mutual  convenience,  that  the  troops  of 
the  United  States  will  not  occupy  the  city  until  the  Mexican  forces  have  with- 
drawn, except  for  hospital  and  storage  purposes. 

Art.  VI.  That  the  forces  of  the  United  States  will  not  advance  beyond  the 
line  specified  in  the  2d  £3d]  article  before  the  expiration  of  eight  weeks.,  or  until 
the  orders  or  instructions  of  the  respective  governments  can  be  received. 

Art.  VII.  That  the  public  property  to  be  delivered  shall  be  turned  over,  and 
received  by  officers  appointed  by  the  commanding  generals  of  the  two  armies. 

Art,  VIIL  That  all  doubts  a^  to  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  preceding  articles 
shall  be  solved  by  an  equitable  construction,  and  on  principles  of  liberality  to  the 
retiring  army. 

Art.  IX.  That  the  Mexican  iag,  when  struck  at  the  citadel,  may  be  saluted 
by  its  own  battery. 

Done  at  Monterey,  Sept  245  1846, 

MANUEL  VL  LLANO,  W.  &  WOETK, 

Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A. 
T.  REQUENA,  J.  PINKNEY  HENDERSON, 

Maj.-Gen.  -ConVg.  the  Texan  Volunteers 
ORTEGA.  JEFFERSON  PA  VIS, 

CoL  Mississippi  Eiflesaen. 


PEDRO  AMPUBIA, 


Approved : 


Z.  TAYLOR, 
Mai  .-Gen.  U.  S,  A.  Corn'g* 
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BATTLE  OF  BUENA  VISTA. 

Fought  February  Z2d  and  23d,  1847, — in  which  the  American 
troops,  under  Major-General  Zachary  Taylor,  4,377  strong, 
routed  and  put  to  flight  the  Mexican  army,  under  General 
Santa  Anna,  composed  of  20,000  troops,  the  jloicer  of  the 
Mexican  nation. 


All  nail  to  the  hero  !   In  east  and  in  west, 
His  name  shall  be  loved,  and  his  mem'ry  blest1. 
From  Texas  to  Maine — from  -the  sons  of  the  soil — - 
From  the  mart  of  the  merchant,  the  work-shops  of  toil; 
Wherever  are  daughters  or  wives  of  our  love, 
Oh  !  there  by  fair  lingers  shall  chaplets  be  wove, 
And  millions  of  freemen  in  harmony  meet, 
To  raise  the  old  her®  to  TV<2skmgte&'g  zeatS 

We  will  give  here  a  highly  interesting  -account  of  the  Battle  of  Buena  Vistc, 
from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  who  shared  its  honors  and  its  perils. 
It  is  full  of  interest,  as  presenting  the  most  graphic  description  of  the  scenes  of 
that  ensanguined  field  that  has  ever  appeared  m  print: 

Camp  at  Buena  Vista,  Feb.  24,  1S47. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  Intelligence  reached  General  Taylor  at  his  camp, 
on  the  hill  overlooking  Saltillo  from  the  south,  that  Santa  Anna,  whose  presence 
in  our  vicinity  had  been  reported  far  several  days,  was  advancing  upon  our  main 
body,  stationed  near  the  Rancho  San  Juan  de  Buena  Vista,  about  seven  miles 
from  Saltillo.  The  General  immediately  moved  forward  with  May's  squadron  of 
dragoons,  Sherman's  and  Bragg's  batteries  of  artillery,  and  the  Mississippi  regi- 
ment of  riflemen,  under  CoL  Davis,  and  arrived  at  the  position  which  he  had 
selected  for  awaiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy  about  11  o'clock.  The  time  and 
the  place,  the  hour  and  the  man$  seemed  to  promise  a  glorious  celebration  of  the 
day.  It  was  the  22d  of  February,  the  anniversary  of  that  day  on  which  the  God 
of  Battles  gave  to  freedom  its  noblest  champion,  to  patriotism  its  purest  model,  to 
America  a  preserver,  and  to  the  world  the  nearest  realization  of  human  perfec- 
tion ;  for  panegyric  sinks  before  the  name  of  Washington. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  beautiful  Not  a  cloud  floated  athwart  the  fir- 
mament, or  dimmed  the  azure  of  the  sky,  and  the  flood  of  golden  radiance  which 
gilded  the  mountain-tops  and  poured  over  the  valleys,  wrought  light  and  shade 
into  a  thousand  fantastic  forms.  A  soft  breeze  swept  down  from  the  mountains, 
rolling  into  graceful  undulations  the  banner  of  the  Republic,  which  was  proudly 
streaming  from  the  flag-staff  Of  the  fort,  and  from  the  towers  and  battlements  of 
Saltillo.    The  omens  were  all  in  our  favor. 
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In  the  choice  of  his  position  Gen.  Taylor  exhibited  the  same  comprehensive 
sagacity  and  masterly  coup  d'ceil  which  characterized  his  disposition  at  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  and  which  crowned  triumphantly  all  his  operations  amid  the  blazing 
lines  of  Monterey.  The  mountains  rise  on  either  side  of  an  irregular  and  broken 
valley,  about  three  miles  in  width,  dotted  over  with  hills  and  ridges,  and  scarred 
with  broad  and  winding  ravines.  The  main  road  lies  along  the  course  of  an 
arroyo,  the  bed  of  which  is  now  so  deep  as  to  form  an  almost  impassable  barrier, 
while  the  other  side  is  bounded  by  precipitous  elevations,  stretching  perpendicu- 
larly toward  the  mountains,  and  separated  by  broad  gullies,  until  they  mingle 
into  one  at  the  base  of  the  principal  range.  On  the  right  of  the  narrowest  point 
of  the  roadway,  a  battalion  of  the  first  Illinois  regiment,  under  Lieut.-CoL 
Weatherford,  was  stationed  in  a  small  trench,  extending  to  the  natural  ravine, 
while,  on  the  opposite  height,  the  main  body  of  the  regiment,  under  Col.  Hardin, 
was  posted,  with  a  single  piece  of  artillery  from  Capt.  Washington's  battery. 
The  post  of  honor  on  the  extreme  right  was  assigned  to  Bragg's  artillery,  his  left 
supported  by  the  second  regiment  of  Kentucky  foot,  under  Col.  McKee,  the  left 
flank  of  which  rested  upon  the  arroyo.  Washington's  battery  occupied  a  position 
immediately  in  front  of  the  narrow  point  of  the  roadway,  in  rear  of  which,  and 
somewhat  to  the  left,  on  another  height,  the  second  Illinois  regiment,  under  Col. 
Bissell,  was  posted.  Next  on  the  left,  the  Indiana  brigade,  under  Gen.  Lane, 
was  deployed,  while  on  the  extreme  left  the  Kentucky  cavalry,  under  Col.  Mar- 
shall, occupied  a  position  directly  under  the  frowning  summits  of  the  mountains. 
The  two  squadrons  of  the  first  and  second  dragoons,  and  the  Arkansas  cavalry, 
under  Colonel  Yell,  were  posted  in  rear,  ready  for  any  service  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  day  might  require. 

These  dispositions  had  been  made  for  some  time,  when  the  enemy  was  seen 
advancing  in  the  distance,  and  the  clouds  of  dust  which  rolled  up  before  him  gave 
satisfactory  evidence  that  his  numbers  were  not  unworthy  the  trial  of  strength 
upon  which  we  were  about  to  enter.  He  arrived  upon  his  position  in  immense 
masses,  and  with  forces  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  commenced  his  attack  at 
once,  had  he  been  as  confident  of  success  as  it  subsequently  appeared  he  was  soli- 
citious  for  our  safety.  The  first  evidence  directly  afforded  us  of  the  presence  of 
Santa  Anna  was  a  white  flag,  which  was  dimly  seen  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and 
anon  Surgeon-General  Lindenberg,  of  the  Mexican  army,  arrived,  bearing  a 
beautiful  emblem  of  benevolent  bravado  and  Christian  charity.  It  was  a  missive 
from  Santa  Anna,  suggested  by  considerations  for  our  personal  comfort,  which 
has  placed  us  under  lasting  obligations,  proposing  to  General  Taylor  terms  of 
unconditional  surrender ;  promising  good  treatment ;  assuring  us  that  his  force 
amounted  to  upwards  of  20,000  men  ;  that  our  defeat  was  inevitable,  and  that, 
to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  his  proposition  should  be  complied  with.  Strange 
to  say,  the  American  General  showed  the  greatest  ingratitude  ;  evinced  no  appre- 
ciation whatever  of  Santa  Anna's  kindness,  and  informed  him  that  whether  his 
force  amounted  to  20,000  or  50,000,  it  was  equally  a  matter  of  indifference  :  the 
terms  of  adjustment  must  be  arranged  by  gunpowder. 

The  messenger  returned  to  his  employer,  and  we  waited  in  silence  to  hear  the 
war  of  his  artillery.  Hours  rolled  by  without  any  movement  on  his  part,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  Mexican  commander,  grieved  at  our  stubbornness,  was  almost 
disposed  to  retrace  his  steps,  as  if  determined  to  have  no  further  intercourse  with 
such  ungrateful  audacity.  At  length  he  mustered  resolution  to  open  a  fire  from  a 
moitar,  throwing  several  shells  into  our  camp  without  execution.  While  this  was 
going  on,  Captain  Steen,  of  the  1st  dragoons,  with  a  single  man,  started  towards 
a  hill  on  which  the  Mexican  General  seemed  to  be  stationed  with  his  staff,  but 
before  he  completed  the  ascent  the  party  vanished,  and  when  he  reached  the  top 
be  discovered  that  two  regiments  had  thrown  themselves  into  squares  to  resist  his 
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charne.  The  Captain's  gravity  was  overcome  by  this  opposition,  and  he  re- 
turned. 

Just  before  dark,  a  number  of  Santa  Anna's  infantry  had  succeeded  in  getting 
a  position  high  up  the  mountain  on  our  left,  from  which  they  could  make  a  noise 
without  exposing  themselves  to  much  danger,  and  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
yards  opened  a  most  tremendous  fire  upon  Col.  Marshall's  regiment.  This  was 
returned  by  two  of  his  companies,  which  were  dismounted  and  detached  for  the 
purpose,  as  soon  as  they  could  arrive  within  a  neighborly  range.  The  skirmish- 
ing continued  until  after  dark,  with  no  result  to  us,  save  the  wounding  of  three 
men  very  slightly. 

During  the  night  a  Mexican  prisoner  was  taken,  who  represented  Santa  Anna's 
force  as  consisting:  of  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery,  including  some  24  pounders,  six 
thousand  cavalry,  and  fifteen  thousand  infantry,  thus  confirming  the  statement  of 
his  superior. 

The  firing  on  our  extreme  left,  which  ceased  soon  after  sunset  on  the  22d,  was 
renewed  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  at  an  early  hour.  This  was  also  accom- 
panied by  quick  discharges  of  artillery  from  the  same  quarter,  the  Mexicans 
having  established  during  the  night  a  12  pounder  on  a  point  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  which  commanded  any  position  which  could  be  taken  by  us.  To 
counteract  the  effect  of  this  piece,  Lieut.  O'Bryan,  4th  artillery,  was  detached 
with  three  pieces  of  Washington's  battery,  having  with  him  Lieutenant  Bryan, 
of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  who,  having  planted  a  few  shells  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy's  gunners,  for  the  time  effectually  silenced  his  fire. 

From  the  movements  soon  perceptible  along  the  left  of  our  line,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  enemy  was  attempting  to  turn  that  flank,  and  for  this  purpose  had 
concentrated  a  large  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry  on  his  right.  The  base  of  the 
mountain  around  which  these  troops  were  winding  their  way.  seemed  girdled  with 
a  belt  of  steel,  as  their  glittering  sabres  and  polished  lances  flashed  back  the  beams 
of  the  morning  sun.  Sherman's  and  Bragg's  batteries  were  immediately  ordered 
to  the  left ;  Col.  Bisseli's  regiment  occupied  a  position  between  them,  while  Col. 
McKee's  Kentuckians  were  transferred  from  the  right  of  our  line  so  as  to  hold  a 
position  near  the  centre.  The  second  Indiana  regiment,  under  Col.  Bowles,  was 
placed  on  our  extreme  left,  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  our  line,  so  as 
to  oppose  by  a  direct  fire  the  flank  movement  of  the  enemy.  These  dispositions 
having  been  promptly  effected,  the  artillery  of  both  armies  opened  its  fires,  and 
simultaneously  the  Mexican  infantry  commenced  a  rapid  and  extended  discharge 
upon  our  line  from  the  left  to  McKee's  regiment.  Our  artillery  belched  forth  its 
thunders  with  tremendous  effect,  while  the  Kentuckians  returned  the  fire  of  the 
Mexican  infantry  with  great  steadiness  and  success;  their  field  officers,  McKee, 
Clay  and  Fry,  passing  along  their  line,  animating  and  encouraging  the  men  by 
precept  and  example.  The  second  Illinois  regiment  also  received  the  enemy's 
fire  with  great  firmness,  and  returned  an  ample  equivalent.  While  the  fierce  con- 
flict was  going  on,  the  main  body  of  Col.  Hardin's  regiment  moved  to  the  right 
of  the  Kentuckians,  and  the  representatives  of  each  state  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  honorable  ambition  of  doing  the  best  service  for  their  country.  Both 
regiments  gallantly  sustained  their  positions  and  won  unfading  laurels.  The 
veterans  of  Austerlitz  could  not  have  exhibited  more  courage,  coolness,  and 
devotion. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  been  steadily  pursuing  its  way 
along  the  mountain,  and,  though  our  artillery  had  wrought  great  havoc  among  its 
numbers,  the  leading  squadrons  had  passed  the  extreme  points  of  danger,  and 
were  almost  in  position  to  attack  us  in  the  rear.  At  this  critical  moment  the 
Indiana  regiment  turned  upon  its  proper  front  and  commenced  an  inglorious 
flight.  The  efforts  of  Col.  Bowles  to  bring  it  into  position  were  vain,  and  over 
hills  and  ravines  they  pursued  their  shameful  career  to  the  great  deiight  of  the 


enemy,  who  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  triumph.    Several  officers  of  General 

Taylor's  staff  immediately  dashed  off,  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  retreating  regiment, 
and  restore  it  again  to  reputation  and  duty.  Major  Dix,  of  the  Fay  Department, 
formerly  of  the  7th  infantry,  was  the  first  to  reach  the  deserters,  and  seizing  the 
colors  of  the  regiment,  appealed  to  the  men  to  know  whether  they  had  determined 
to  desert  them.  He  was  answered  by  three  cheers,  showing  that  though  the  men 
had  little  disposition  to  become  heroes  themselves,  they  were  not  unmindful  of  an 
act  of  distinguished  gallantry  on  the  part  of  another.  A  portion  of  the  regiment 
rallied  around  him,  and  was  re-formed  by  the  officers.  Dix,  in  person,  then  led 
them  towards  the  enemy  until  one  of  the  men  volunteered  to  take  the  flag.  The 
party  then  returned  to  the  field,  and  though  not  in  time  to  repair  the  disaster 
which  their  flight  had  created,  to  retrieve,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  character  of  the 
State.  While  the  day,  however,  by  this  disgraceful  panic,  was  fast  going  against 
us,  the  artillery  was  advanced,  its  front  extended,  and  different  sections  and  pieces, 
under  Sherman,  Bragg.  O'Brien,  Thomas,  Reynolds,  Kilburn,  French,  and  Bryan* 
were  working  such  carnage  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  as  to  make  his  columns 
roll  to  and  fro  like  ships  upon  the  billows.  His  triumph  at  the  Indiana  retreat 
was  but  for  a  moment,  and  his  shouts  of  joy  were  soon  followed  by  groans  of 
anguish  and  the  shrieks  of  expiring  hundreds. 

Washington's  battery  on  the  right  had  now  opened  its  fire,  and  driven  back  a 
large  party  of  lancers,  advancing  in  that  direction.  Along  the  entire  line  the 
battle  raged  with  great  fury.  Twenty-cue  thousand  of  the  victims  ef  Mexican 
oppression,  and  the  myrmidons  of  Mexican  despotism,  were  arrayed  against  five 
thousand  Americans,  sent  forth  to  conquer  a  peace.  The  discharges  of  ;he  in- 
fantry followed  each  other  more  rapidly  than  the  sounds  of  the  Swiss  Bell-ringers 
in  the  fierce  fervor  of  a  finale,  and  the  volleys  of  artillery  reverberated  through 
the  mountains  like  the  thunders  of  an  Alpine  storm.  The  myriads  of  Mexican 
cavalry  still  pressed  on  our  left,  and  threatened  a  charge  upon  the  Mississippi 
rifles.,  under  Col.  Davis,  who  had  been  ordered  to  supper:  the  Indiana  regimen^, 
and  had  succeeded  in  preserving  a  fragment  of  it  in  position.  CoL  Davis  imme- 
dia;ely  threw  his  command  into  the  form  of  a  V.  the  opening  towards  the  enemy, 
and  awaited  his  advance.  On  he  came,  dashing  with  all  the  speed  of  Mexican 
horses,  bet  when  he  arrived  at  that  point  from  which  could  he  seen  the  whites  of 
his  eyes,  both  lines  poured  forth  a  sheet  of  lead  that  scattered  him  Like  chaff, 
felling  many  a  gallant  steed  to  the  earth.,  and  sending  scores  of  riders  to  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking. 

While  the  dispersed  Mexican  cavalry  were  rallying,  the  2d  Indiana  regiment, 
under  CoL  Lane,  was  ordered  to  join  CoL  Davis,  supported  by  a  considerable  body 
of  horse.  About  this  time,  from  some  unknown  reason,  our  wagon  train  displayed 
its  length  along  the  Saltillo  road,  and  offered  a  conspicuous  prize  for  the  Mexican 
lancers,  which  they  seemed  not  unwilling  to  appropriate.  Fortunately,  Lieut. 
Rucker,  with  a  squadron  of  the  1st  dragoons,  f  Capt.  Steen  having  been  previously 
wounded,  and  Capt.  Eustis  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness,)  was  present,  and  by 
order  of  Gen.  Taylor,  dashed  among  them  in  a  most  brilliant  style, dispersing  them 
by  his  charge  as  effectually  as  the  previous  fire  of  the  Mississippi  riflemen,  May's 
dragoons,  with  a  squadron  of  Arkansas  cavalry,  under  Capt.  Pike,  and  supported 
by  a  single  piece  of  artillery,  under  Lieut.  Reynolds,  now  claimed  their  share  in 
the  discussion,  and  when  the  Mexicans  had  again  assembled,  they  had  to  encoun- 
ter another  shock  from  the  two  squadrons,  besides  a  fierce  fire  of  grape  'from 
Reynold's  six-pounder.  The  lancers  once  more  rallied,  and,  directing  their  course 
towards  the  Saltillo  road,  were  met  by  the  remainder  of  CoL  YelTs  regiment  and 
Marshall's  Kentuckians,  who  drove  them  towards  the  mountains  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  where,  from  their  appearance  when  last  visible,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed they  are  still  running.  In  this  precipitate  movement  they  were  compelled 
to  pass  through  a  rancho.  in  which  many  of  oar  valiant  comrades  had  previously 
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taken  refuge,  who,  from  this  secure  retreat,  opened  quite  an  effective  fire  upon 
them.  It  is  reported,  moreover,  that  hundreds  of  the  Arkansas  cavalry  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  single  effort,  that  they  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  make  another,  and  accordingly  kept  on  their  way  to  town,  and  there  reported 
Gen.  Taylor  in  full  retreat. 

At  this  time  the  Mexican  force  was  much  divided,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
were  with  us.  Santa  Anna  saw  the  crisis,  and  by  craft  and  cunning  sought  to 
avert  it.  He  sent  a  white  flag  to  Gen.  Taylor,  desiring  to  know  "  what  he 
wanted."  This  was  at  once  believed  to  be  a  mere  ruse  to  gain  time  and  re-collect 
his  men,  but  the  American  General  thought  fit  to  notice  it,  and  Gen.  Wool  was 
deputed  to  meet  the  representative  of  Santa  Anna,  and  to  say  to  him  that  we 
"  wanted"  peace.  Before  the  interview  could  be  had,  the  Mexicans  themselves 
re-opened  their  fires,  thus  adding  treachery  of  the  highest  order  to  the  other  bar- 
barian practices  which  distinguish  their  mode  of  warfare.  The  flag,  however, 
had  accomplished  the  ends  which  its  wily  originator  designed  ;  for  though  our 
troops  could  have  eflectually  prevented  the  remainder  of  his  cavalry  from  joining 
the  main  body,  it  could  only  have  been  done  by  a  fire,  which  while  the  parley 
lasted,  would  have  been  an  undoubted  breach  of  faith.  Although  a  portion  of 
the  lancers  during  this  interim  had  regained  their  original  position,  a  formidable 
number  still  remained  behind.  Upon  these  the  infantry  opened  a  brisk  fire,  while 
Reynold's  artillery,  beautifully  served,  hailed  the  grape  and  canister  upon  them 
with  terrible  effect. 

The  craft  of  Santa  Anna  had  restored  his  courage,  and  with  his  reinforcement 
of  cavalry  he  determined  to  charge  our  line.  Under  cover  of  their  artillery,  horse 
and  foot  advanced  upon  our  batteries.  These,  with  the  smallness  of  our  infantry 
force,  were  but  feebly  supported,  yet  by  the  most  brilliant  and  daring  efforts  nobly 
maintained  their  positions.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  their  transitions  that  officers 
and  pieces  seemed  empowered  wTith  ubiquity,  and  upon  cavalry  and  infantry  alike, 
wherever  they  appeared,  they  poured  so  destructive  a  fire  as  to  silence  the  enemy's 
artillery,  compel  his  whole  line  to  fall  back,  and  soon  to  assume  a  sort  of  sauve 
qui  petit  movement,  indicating  any  thing  but  victory.  Again,  our  spirits  rose. 
The  Mexicans  appeared  thoroughly  routed  ;  and  while  their  regiments  and 
divisions  were  flying  before  us,  nearly  all  our  light  troops  were  ordered  forward, 
and  followed  them  with  a  most  deadly  fire,  mingled  with  shouts  which  rose  above 
the  roar  of  artillery.  In  this  charge  the  1st  Illinois  regiment  and  McKee's  Ken- 
tuckians  were  foremost.  The  pursuit  was  too  hot,  and,  as  it  evinced  too  clearly 
our  deficiency  in  numbers,  the  Mexicans,  with  a  suddenness  which  was  almost 
magical,  rallied  and  returned  upon  us.  They  came  in  myriads,  and  for  a  while 
the  carnage  was  dreadful  on  both  sides.  We  were  but  a  handful  to  oppose  the 
frightful  masses  which  were  hurled  upon  us,  and  could  as  easily  have  resisted 
an  avalanche  of  thunderbolts.  We  were  driven  back,  and  the  day  seemed  lost 
beyond  redemption.  Victory,  wrhich  a  moment  before  appeared  within  our  grasp, 
was  suddenly  torn  from  our  standard.  There  wTas  but  one  hope,  but  that  proved 
an  anchor  sure  and  steadfast. 

While  our  men  were  driven  through  the  ravines,  at  the  extremities  of  which  a 
body  of  Mexican  lancers  were  stationed  to  pounce  upon  them  like  tigers,  Brent 
and  Whiting,  of  Washington's  battery,  gave  them  such  a  torrent  of  grape  as  to 
put  them  to  flight,  and  thus  saved  the  remnant  of  those  brave  regiments  which 
had  long  borne  the  hottest  part  of  the  fight.  On  the  other  flank,  while  the 
Mexicans  came  running  on  like  legions  of  fiends,  the  artillery  was  left  unsup- 
ported, and  capture  by  the  enemy  seemed  inevitable  ;  but  Bragg  and  Thomas  rose 
with  the  crisis,  and  eclipsed  even  the  fame  they  won  at  Monterey  ;  while  Sherman, 
O'Brien,  and  Bryan  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  alliance.  Every  horse  with 
O'Brien's  battery  was  killed,  and  the  enemy  had  advanced  to  within  range  of 
grape,  sweeping  all  before  him.    But  here  his  progress  was  arrested,  and,  before 
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the  showers  of  iron  hail  which  assailed  him,  squadrons  and  battalions  fell  like 
leaves  in  the  blasts  of  autumn.  The  Mexicans  were  once  more  driven  back  with 
great  loss,  though  taking  with  them  three  pieces  of  artillery  which  were  without 
horses. 

Thus,  thrice  during  the  day,  when  all  seemed  lost  but  honor,  did  the  artillery, 
by  the  ability  with  which  it  was  manoeuvred,  roll  back  the  tide  of  success  from 
the  enemy,  and  give  such  overwhelming  destructiveness  to  its  effect  that  the 
army  was  saved  and  the  glory  of  the  American  arms  maintained. 

The  battle  had  now  raged  with  variable  success  for  nearly  ten  hours,  and,  by  a 
sort  of  mutual  consent,  after  the  last  carnage  wrought  among  the  Mexicans  by 
the  artillery,  both  parties  seemed  willing  to  pause  upon  the  result.  Night  fell, 
and  the  American  General,  with  his  troops,  slept  upon  the  battle-ground,  pre* 
pared,  if  necessary,  to  resume  operations  on  the  morrow.  But  ere  the  sun  rose 
again  upon  the  scene,  the  Mexicans  had  disappeared,  leaving  behind  them  only 
the  hundreds  of  their  dead  and  dying,  whose  bones  are  to  whiten  their  native 
hills,  and  whose  moans  of  anguish  were  to  excite  in  their  enemies  that  compas- 
sion which  can  have  no  existence  in  the  bosom  of  their  friends. 

Throughout  the  action,  Gen.  Taylor  w*as  where  the  shots  fell  hottest  and  thick- 
est, two  of  which  passed  through  his  clothes.  He  constantly  evinced  the  greatest 
quickness  of  conception,  fertility  of  resource,  and  a  cool,  unerring  judgment,  not 
to  be  baffled.  Gen.  Wool  was  wherever  his  presence  was  required,  stimulating 
the  troops  to  activity  and  exertion.  The  operations  of  Gen.  Lane  were  confined 
to  his  own  brigade,  and  his  efforts  were  worthy  of  better  material  for  their  appli- 
cation. Major  Bliss  bore  himself  with  his  usual  gallantry,  having  his  horse,  as 
at  Palo  Alto,  shot  in  the  head.  Mr.  Crittenden,  a  son  of  the  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, was  conspicuous  in  the  field  as  volunteer  aid  to  Gen.  Taylor;  and  the 
Medical  Director's  assistant  surgeon,  Hitchcock,  could  be  sometimes  seen  w7here 
the  balls  fell  fastest,  binding  up  a  wound,  or  dressing  a  broken  leg,  with  true  pro- 
fessional zeal;  and  anon  galloping  with  the  ardor  of  an  amateur  knight,  convey- 
ing orders  to  different  commanders. 

In  this,  as  in  every  case  of  arbitrament  by  the  sword,  the  laurel  is  closely  en- 
twined with  the  cypress,  and  the  lustre  of  a  brilliant  victory  is  darkened  by  the 
blood  at  which  it  has  been  purchased.  I  am  unable  to  state  our  loss;  but  it  has 
been  very  severe,  and  proves  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  to  have  been  by  far  the 
most  terrible  conflict  in  which  our  troops  have  been  engaged.  Captain  Lincoln, 
assistant  adjutant-general  to  Wool,  fell  early  in  the  action,  while  proudly  distin- 
guished in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  flying  regiment  back  to  their  position,  and  with 
his  last  breath  bore  testimony  against  Indiana  cowardice.  Col.  Yell  was  pierced 
by  a  lance  while  gallantly  leading  his  regiment  against  the  Mexican  cavalry.  The 
noble  Hardin  met  his  death  gloriously,  while  conducting  the  last  terrible  charge. 
Col.  McKee,  after  having  gallantly  sustained  the  honor  of  Kentucky  throughout 
the  action,  fell  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Clay  was  cut  down  at  almost 
the  same  moment  with  Hardin  and  McKee,  while  giving  his  men  the  most  bril- 
liant example  of  noble  daring  and  lofty  chivalry. 

Others  have  fallen,  but  their  names  are  not  known  to  me,  nor  is  it  for  me  to 
pronounce  the  eulogy  of  those  whose  names  I  have  recorded.  Other  and  abler 
pens  will  do  justice  to  the  character  and  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead,  whose 
devotion  to  the  Republic  they  have  written  with  their  blood,  and  sealed  with  their 
lives.  Lincoln  was  an  accomplished  officer  and  gallant  gentleman,  of  pure  heart 
and  generous  impulses,  and  worthy  of  his  revolutionary  lineage.  Yell  was  a 
warm  friend  and  gallant  man,  quick  to  see  the  right,  and  ready  to  pursue  it. 
Hardin  was  one  of  Nature's  noblest  spirits,  a  soldier  tried  and  true,  a  rare  union 
of  the  best  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart.  McKee  was  wise  In  council  and 
brave  in  the  field,  with  a  heart  moved  by  the  tenderest  sympathies  and  most 
noble  impulses.    And  what  shall  I  say  of  Clay — the  young,  the  brave,  the  chi- 
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valrous— fcreraosfr  in  the  fight — the  soul  of  every  lofty  sentiment — devoted  to  his 
friends  and  generous  to  Ins  enemies  1  He  fell  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  use- 
fulness, and  has  tet\  no  worthier  name  behind  him.  If  he  was  not  the  «  noblest 
Roman  of  fcherfi  ad,'        will  deny  that  in  him — - 

"  W ere  the  elements 
So  mixed,  that  Nature  might  stand  up  and  say 
To  all  use  world — this  was  a  man," 


OFFICIAL  DESPATCHES  FROM  MAJOR  GEN.  Z.  TAYLOR, 


Head  Quarters,  Armt  of  Occupation, 
Camp  on  the  field  of  battle,  Buena  Vista,  Mexico,  Feb.  24,  1847. 
Sir  j— I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  having  become  assured  on  the  20th  insu 
that  the  enemy  had  assembled  in  very  heavy  force  at  Encarnacion,  thirty  miles  in 
front  of  Agua  Nueva,  with  the  evident  design  of  attacking  my  position,  I  broke 
up  my  camp- at  the  latter  place  on  the  21st,  and  took  up  a  strong  line  in  front  of 
Buena  Vista,  seven  miles  south  of  Saltillo.  A  cavalry  force,  left  at  Agua  Nueva 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  removal  of  supplies,  was  driven  in  during  the 
night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  Mexican  army  appeared  immediately 
in  front  of  our  position.  At  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  flag  was  sent,  bearing  from 
General  Santa  Anna  a  summons  of  unconditional  surrender.  To  which  I  imme- 
diately returned  a  negative  reply.  The  summons  and  my  reply  are  herewith 
inclosed*  The  action  was  commenced  late  in  the  afternoon,  between  the  light 
troops  on  the  left  flank,  but  was  not  seriously  engaged  until  the  morning  of  the 
23d,  when  the  enemy  made  an  effort  to  force  the  left  flank  of  our  position.  An 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  conflict  was  maintained,  with  short  intervals,  through- 
out the  day  ;  the  result  being  that  the  enemy  was  repulsed  from  our  lines.  An 
attack  of  cavalry  upon  the  rancho  of  Buena  Vista,  and  a  demonstration  upon 
the  city  of  Saltillo  itself,  were  likewise  handsomely  repelled.  Early  in  the  night 
the  enemy  withdrew  from  his  camp,  and  fell  back  upon  Agua  Nueva,  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles* 

Our  own  force,  engaged  at  all  points  in  this  action,  fell  somewhat  short  of 
5400  men,  while  that  of  the  enemy,  from  the  statement  of  General  Santa  Anna, 
may  be  estimated  at  20,000.  Our  success  against  such  great  odds  is  a  sufficient 
encomium  on  the  good  conduct  of  our  troops.  In  a  more  detailed  official  report, 
I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  government  the  con- 
spicuous gallantry  of  particular  officers  and  corps.  I  may  be  permitted  here, 
however,  to  acknowledge  my  great  obligations  to  Brig. -Gen.  Wool,  the  second  in 
command,  to  whom  I  feel  particularly  indebted  for  his  valuable  services  on  thie 
occasion. 

Our  loss  has  been  very  severe,  and  will  not  probably  fall  short  of  700  men, 
The  Mexican  loss  has  been  immense.  I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
forwarding  a  correct  list  of  the  casualties  of  the  day. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 
Major-General,  U.  S.  A.,  Com'g* 
The  Adjutakt-Gekeral  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C, 
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SUMMONS  OF  SANTA  ANNA  TO  GENERAL  TAYLOR. 

[translated.] 

You  are  surrounded  by  twenty  thousand  men,  and  cannot,  in  any  human  pro* 
bability,  avoid  suffering  a  rout,  and  being  cut  to  pieces  with  your  troops  ;  but  as 
you  deserve  consideration  and  particular  esteem,  I  wish  to  save  you  from  a  catas- 
trophe, and  for  that  purpose  give  you  this  notice,  in  order  that  you  may  surrender 
at  discretion,  under  the  assurance  that  you  will  be  treated  with  the  consideration 
belonging  to  the  Mexican  character;  to  which  end  you  will  be  granted  an  hour's 
time  to  make  up  your  mind,  to  commence  from  the  moment  when  my  flag  of 
truce  arrives  in  your  camp. 

With  this  view,  I  assure  you  of  my  particular  consideration. 

God  and  Liberty.       Camp  at  Encantada,  February  22d,  1847. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA 
To  Gen.  Z.  Taylor,  com'g  forces  of  the  U.  S. 


Head  Quarters,  Army  of  Occupation, 

Near  Buena  Vista,  Feb.  22,  1847. 
Sir  : — In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  date,  summoning  me  to  surrender  my 
forces  at  discretion,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  decline  acceding  to  your  request. 

With  high  respect,  I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 
Major-General,  U.  S.  A.,  Com'g. 

Senor  Gen.  D.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  Commander-in-chief,  La 
Encantada. 


Head  Quarters,  Army  of  Occupation, 

Saltillo,  Feb.  25,  1847.  ' 

Sir  : — I  have  respectfully  to  report  that  the  main  Mexican  force  is  yet  at  Agua 
Nueva.  Our  troops  hold  the  positions  which  they  have  so  well  defended,  and  are 
prepared  to  receive  the  enemy,  should  he  venture  another  attack. 

Our  loss  in  the  recent  actions,  so  far  as  ascertained,  amounts  to  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  killed,  four  hundred  and  fifty  wounded,  and  twenty-six  missing. 
One  company  of  the  Kentucky  cavalry  is  not  included  in  this  statement,  its  casu- 
alties not  being  reported.  I  respectfully  enclose  a  list  of  the  commissioned  officers 
killed  and  wounded,  embracing  many  names  of  the  highest  merit. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 
Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  A.  Com'g:* 
Adjutant-Generai  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Head  Quarters  Army  or  Occupation, 

Agua  Nueva,  March  1,  1847.  . 
Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  troops  of  my  command  occupied 
their  original  camp  at  this  place  on  the  27th  of  February,  the  last  of  the  Mexican 
army  leaving  the  morning  of  that  day  in  the  direction  of  San  Luis.  It  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  enemy  is  in  full  retreat,  and  in  a  very  disorganized  condition;  the 
men  deserting  and  dying  of  starvation  in  great  numbers.  I  despatch  a  command 
this  day  as  far  as  Encarnacion,  to  harass  his  rear,  and  secure  whatever  military 
supplies  may  be  found  there. 

From  the  statements  of  Mexican  officers,  particularly  of  the  Mexican  staff  left 
to  succor  the  wounded,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  their  loss  in  the  recent  action  is 

I  moderately  estimated  at  1500,  and  may  reach  2000  men,  killed  and  wounded: 
besides  2000  or  3000  deserters.  Many  officers  of  rank  were  lost.  I  enclose  a  list 
of  the  names  of  our  killed  and  wounded,  made  as  complete  as  practicable  at  this 

!    time.    One  regiment  (Kentucky  cavalry)  is  not  included,  its  return  not  being 

j  rendered. 

The  enemy  had  fully  reckoned  upon  *our  total  rout,  and  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  intercept  our  retreat,  and  cut  off  the  army,  stationing,  for  that  purpose, 
corps  of  cavalry,  not  only  immediately  in  our  rear,  but  even  below  Monterey.  I 
regret  to  report  that  they  succeeded,  near  the  village  of  Marin,  in  destroying  a  team 
of  supplies,  and  killing  a  considerable  number  of  the  escort  and  teamsters.  Col. 
Morgan,  2d  Ohio  regiment,  on  his  march  from  Cerralvo  to  Monterey,  was  infested 
|  by  the  Mexican  cavalry,  with  which  he  had  several  recontres,  but  finally  dispersed 
i  them  with*  small  loss  on  his  own  part.  Captain  Graham,  A.  Q.  M.,  volunteer 
service,  was  mortally  wounded  in  one  of  these  affairs.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
defeat  of  the  main  army  at  Buena  Vista  will  secure  our  line  of  communication  from 
further  interruption  ;  but  I  still  propose  in  a  few  days  to  change  my  head-quarters 
to  Monterey,  with  a  view  to  make  such  further  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary 
in  that  quarter. 

1  The  dispositions  made  to  harass  our  rear,  vindicate  the  policy  and  necessity  of 
defending  a  position  in  front  of  Saltillo,  where  a  defeat  has  thrown  the  enemy  far 
back  into  the  interior.  No  result  so  decisive  could  have  been  obtained  by  holding 
Monterey,  and  our  communications  would  have  been  constantly  in  jeopardy. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Z,  TAYLOR, 
Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  A.  Com'g. 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


S  General  Taylor,  in  his  order  from  the  field  of  battle  at  Buena  Vista,  congratu* 
!  lating  the  troops  upon  the  brilliant  success  which  attended  their  arms  in  the  conflicts 
of  the  22d  and  23d  of  February,  1847,  pays  a  brief,  but  affecting  tribute  to  those 
gallant  spirits  who  have  gloriously  fallen  in  the  battles,  but  whose  "illustrious 
example  will  remain  for  the  benefit  and  admiration  of  the  army,"  and  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  glory  of  our  republic  in  the  eyes  of  Eucope. 

It  treats,  as  delicately  as  possible,  all  those  inexperienced  soldiers  who  inglori- 
ously  fled  ;  to  whom  he  administers  the  warning  lesson  of  seeking  to  retrieve  their 
reputation  by  future  exertions  on  another  field.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  various 
descriptions  of  this  remarkable  battle,  where  the  skill  of  the  commanding  general 
in  seizing  his  ground  and  manceuvering  his  troops,  vied  with  the  chivalry  of  his 
men,  without  the  deepest  emotion. 
5 
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[Orders  No.  12.] 
Head  Quarters  Arxi  or  Occupation, 

Buena  Vista,  February  26,  1847. 

1.  The  Commanding  General  has  the  grateful  task  of  congratulating  the  troops 
upon  the  brilliant  success  which  attended  their  arms  in  the  conflicts  of  the  22d  and 
23d.  Confident  in  the  immense  superiority  of  numbers,  and  stimulated  by  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  leader,  the  Mexican  troops  were  yet  repulsed  in  every 
effort  to  force  our  lines,  and  finally  withdrew  with  immense  loss  from  the  field. 

2.  The  General  would  express  his  obligations  to  the  officers  and  men  engaged,^ 
for  the  cordial  support  which  they  rendered  throughout  the  action.  It  will  be  his 
highest  pride  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  government  the  conspicuous  gallantry 
of  particular  officers  and  corps,  whose  unwavering  steadiness  more  than  once 
saved  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  He  would  also  express  his  high  satisfaction  with 
the  conduct  of  the  small  command  left  to  hold  Saltillo.  Though  not  so  seriously 
engaged  as  their  comrades,  their  services  were  very  important  and  efficiently  ren- 
dered. While  bestowing  this  just  tribute  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  troops,  the 
General  deeply  regrets  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  few  exceptions.  He  trusts  that 
those  who  fled  ingloriously  to  Buena  Vista,  and  even  to  Saltillo,  will  seek  an 
opportunity  to  retrieve  their  reputation  and  to  emulate  the  bravery  of  their  com- 
rades, who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  sustained  against  fearful  odds  the 
honour  of  the  flag. 

The  exultation  of  success  is  checked  by  the  heavy  sacrifice  of  life  which  it  has 
cost,  embracing  many  officers  of  high  rank  and  rare  merit.  While  the  sympathies 
of  a  grateful  country  will  be  given  to  the  bereaved  families  and  friends  of  those 
who  nobly  fell,  their  illustrious  example  will  remain  for  the  benefit  and  admiration 
of  the  army. 

Bv  order  of  Major-General  Taylor  : 

W.  W.  S.  BLISS, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
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GENERAL  TAYLOR'S  DETAILED  REPORT  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 

BUENA  YISTA. 

Head  Quarters  Army  of  Occupation, 

Agua  Nueva,  March  6,  1847. 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  a  detailed  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
forces  under  my  command,  which  resulted  in  the  engagement  of  Buena  Vista,  the 
repulse  of  the  Mexican  army,  and  the  re-occupation  of  this  position. 

The  information  which  reached  me  of  the  advance  and  concentration  of  a  heavy 
Mexican  force  in  my  front,  had  assumed  such  a  probable  form,  as  to  induce  a 
special  examination,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  pickets,  to  ascertain  its  correctness. 
A  small  party  of  Texan  spies,  under  Major  McCulloch,  despatched  to  the  hacienda 
of  Encarnacion,  thirty  miles  from  this,  on  the  route  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  had  re- 
ported a  cavalry  force  of  unknown  strength  at  that  place.  On  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary, a  strong  reconnoisance  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  May  was  despatched  to.  the 
hacienda  of  Heclionda,  while  Major  McCulloch  made  another  examination  of 
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Encarnacion.  The  results  of  these  expeditions  left  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  was 
in  large  force  at  Encarnacion,  under  the  orders  of  General  Santa  Anna,  and  that 
he  meditated  a  forward  movement  and  attack  upon  our  position. 

As  the  camp  of  Agua  Nueva  could  be  turned  on  either  flank,  and  as  the  enemy's 
force  was  greatly  superior  to  our  own,  particularly  in  the  arm  of  cavalry,  I  deter- 
mined, after  much  consideration,  to  take  up  a  position  about  eleven  miles  in  rear, 
and  there  await  the  attack.  The  army  broke  up  its  camp,  and  marched  at  noon 
on  the  21st,  encamping  at  the  new  position  a  little  in  front  of  the  hacienda  of 
Buena  Vista.  With  a  small  force  I  proceeded  to  Saltillo  to  make  some  neces- 
saryfcarrangements  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  leaving  Brigadier-General  Wool  in 
the  immediate  command  of  the  troops. 

Before  those  arrangements  were  completed,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  I  was 
advised  that  the  enemy  was  in  sight,  advancing.  Upon  reaching  the  ground,  it 
was  found  that  his  cavalry  advance  was  in  our  front,  having  marched  from  En- 
carnacion, as  we  have  since  learned,  at  11  o'clock  on  the  day  previous,  and  driving 
in  a  mounted  force  left  at  Agua  Nueva  to  cover  the  removal  of  public  stores. 
— Our  troops  were  in  position,  occupying  a  line  of  remarkable  strength.  The  road 
at  this  point  becomes  a  narrow  defile,  the  valley  on  its  right  being  rendered  quite 
impracticable  for  artillery,  by  a  system  of  deep  and  impassable  gullies,  while  on 
the  left  a  succession  of  rugged  ridges  and  precipitous  ravines  extends  far  back 
towards  the  mountain  which  bounds  the  valley. 

The  features  of  the  ground  were  such  as  nearly  to  paralyze  the  artillery  and 
cavalry  of  the  enemy,  while  his  infantry  could  not  derive  all  the  advantage  of  its 
numerical  superiority.  In  this  position  we  prepared  to  receive  him.  Captain 
Washington's  battery  (4th  artillery)  was  posted  to  command  the  road,  while  the 
1st  and  2d  Illinois  regiments  under  Colonels  Hardin  and  Bissell,  each  eight  com- 
panies, (to  the  latter  of  which  was  attached  Captain  Conner's  company  of  Texas 
volunteers,)  and  the  2d  Kentucky  under  Colonel  McKee,  occupied  the  crests  of 
the  ridges  on  the  left  and  in  the  rear. 

The  Arkansas  and  Kentucky  regiments  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Cols.  Yell 
and  H.  Marshall,  occupied  the  extreme  left  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  while 
the  Indiana  brigade,  under  Brigadier-General  Lane,  (composed  of  the  2d  and  3d 
regiments  under  Cols.  Bowles  and  Lane.)  the  Mississippi  riflemen,  under  Col. 
Davis,  the  squadrons  of  the  1st  and  2d  dragoons,  under  Capt.  Steen  and  Lieut.- 
Coi.  May/ and  the  light  batteries  of  Capts.  Sherman  and  Bragg,  3d  artillery, 
were  held  in  reserve.  At  11  o'clock  I  received  from  General  Santa  Anna  a  sum- 
mons to  surrender  at  discretion,  which,  with  a  copy  of  my  replv,  I  have  alreadv 
transmitted.  The  enemy^still  forbore  his  attack,  evidently  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  his  rear  columns  which  could  be  distinctly  seen  by  our  look-outs  as  they  ap- 
proached the  field.  A  demonstration  made  on  his  left  caused  me  to  detach  the 
2d  Kentucky  regiment  and  a  section  of  artillery  to  our  right,  in  which  position 
they  bivouacked  for  the  night.  In  the  mean  time  the  Mexican  light  troops  had 
engaged  ours  on  the  extreme  left,  (composed  of  parts  of  the  Kentucky  and 
Arkansas  cavalry  dismounted,  and  a  rifle  battalion  from  the  Indiana  brigade,  under 
Major  Gorman,  the  whole  commanded  by  Colonel  Marshall.)  and  kept  up  a  sharp 
fire,  climbing  the  mountain-side,  and  apparently  endeavoring  to  gain  our  flank. 
Three  pieces  of  Capt.  Washington's  battery  had  been  detached  to  the  left,  and 
were  supported  by  the  2d  Indiana  regiment.  An  occasional  shell  was  thrown  by 
the  enemy  into  this  part  of  our  line,  but  without  effect.  The  skirmishing  of  the 
light  troops  was  kept  up  with  trifling  loss  on  our  part  until  dark,  when  I 
became  convinced  that  no  serious  attack  would  be  made  before  the  morning,  and 
returned  with  the  Mississippi  regiment  and  squadron  of  2d  dragoons  to  Saltillo. 
The  troops  bivouacked  without  fire,  and  laid  upon  their  arms.  A  body  of  cavalry, 
some  1500  strong,  had  been  visible  all  day  in  rear  of  the  town,  having  entered  the 
valley  through  a  pass  east  of  the  city,    this  cavalry,  commanded  by  Gen.  Minon, 
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had  evidently  been  thrown  in  our  rear  to  break  up  and  harass  our  retreat,  and 
perhaps  make  some  attempt  against  the  town  if  practicable. The  city  was 
occupied  by  four  excellent  companies  of  Illinois  volunteers,  under  Major  Warren, 
of  the  first  regiment.  A  field-work,  which  commanded  most  of  the  approaches, 
was  garrisoned  by  Capt.  Webster's  company,  1st  artillery,  and  armed  with  two 
24  pound  howitzers,  while  the  train  and  head  quarter  camp  was  guarded  by  two 
companies  of  Mississippi  riflemen  under  Capt.  Rogers,  and  a  field-piece  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Shover,  3d  artillery.  Having  made  these  dispositions  for  the 
protection  of  the  rear,  I  proceeded  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  to  Buena  Vista, 
ordering  forward  all  the  other  available  troops.  The  action  had  commenced 
before  my  arrival  on  the  field.  * 

During  the  evening  and  night  of  the  22d,  the  enemy  had  thrown  a  body  of 
light  troops  on  the  mountain-side,  with  the  purpose  of  outflanking  our  left  ;  and 
it  was  here  that  the  action  of  the  23d  commenced  at  an  early  hour.  Our  rifle- 
men, under  Colonel  Marshall,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  three  companies  under 
Major  Trail,  2d  Illinois  volunteers,  maintained  their  ground  handsomely  against  a 
greatly  superior  force,  holding  themselves  under  cover,  and  using  their  weapons 
with  deadly  efTect.  About  8  o'clock  a  strong  demonstration  was  made  against 
the  centre  of  our  position,  a  heavy  column  moving  along  the  road.  This  force 
was  soon  dispersed  by  a  few  rapid  and  well-directed  shots  from  Captain  Washing- 
ton's battery.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy  was  concentrating  a  large  force  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  under  cover  of  the  ridges,  with  the  obvious  intention  of 
forcing  our  left,  which  was  posted  on  an  extensive  plateau.  The  2d  Indiana  and 
2d  Illinois  regiments  formed  this  part  of  our  line,  the  former  covering  three  pieces 
of  light  artillery,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  O'Brien— Brigadier-General  Lane 
being  in  the  immediate  command.  In  order  to  bring  his  men  within  effective 
range,  General  Lane  ordered  the  artillery  and  2d  Indiana  regiment  forward.  The 
artillery  advanced  within  musket-range  of  a  heavy  body  of  Mexican  infantry,  and 
was  served  against  it  with  great  effect,  but  without  being  able  to  check  its 
advance.  The  infantry  ordered  to  its  support  had  fallen  back  in  disorder,  being 
exposed,  as  well  as  the  battery,  not  only  to  a  severe  fire  of  small  arms  from  the 
front,  but  also  to  a  murderous  cross-fire  of  grape  and  canister  from  a  Mexican 
battery  on  the  left.  Captain  O'Brien  found  it  impossible  to  retain  his  position 
without  support,  but  was  only  able  to  withdraw  two  of  his  pieces,  all  the  horses 
and  cannoneers  of  the  third  piece  being  killed  or  disabled.  The  2d  Indiana 
regiment,  which  had  fallen  back  as  stated,  could  not  be  rallied,  and  took  no  fur- 
ther part  in  the  action,  except  a  handful  of  men,  who,  under  its  gallant. Colonel, 
Bowles,  joined  the  Mississippi  regiment,  and  did  good  service,  and  those  fugitives 
who,  at  a  later  period  in  the  day,  assisted  in  defending  the  train  and  depot  at 
Buena  Vista.  This  portion  of  our  line  having  given  way,  and  the  enemy  appear- 
ing in  overwhelming  force  against  our  left  flank,  the  light  troops  which  had  ren- 
dered such  good  service  on  the  mountain  were  compelled  to  withdraw,  which  they 
did,  for  the  most  part,  in  good  order.  Many,  however,  were  not  rallied  until  they 
reached  the  depot  at  Buena  Vista,  to  the  defenee  of  which  they  afterwards  con- 
tributed. 

Colonel  Bissell's  regiment,  (2d  Illinois,)  which  had  been  joined  by  a  section 
of  Capt.  Sherman's  battery,  had  become  completely  outflanked,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back,  being  entirely  unsupported.  The  enemy  Was  now  pouring 
masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  our  left,  and  was 
gaining  our  rear  in  great  force.  At  this  moment,  I  arrived  upon  the  field.  The 
Mississippi  regiment  had  been  directed  to  the  left  before  reaching  the  position, 
and  immediately  came  into  action  against  the  Mexican  infantry,  which  had  turned 
their  flank.  The  2d  Kentucky  regiment  and  a  section  of  artillery  under  Captain 
Bragg,  had  previously  been  ordered  from  the  right  to  reinforce  our  left,  and  arrived 
at  a  most  opportune  moment.    That  regiment,  and  a  portion  of  the  1st  Illinois, 
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under  Col.  Harding,  gallantly  drove  the  enemy,  and  recovered  a  portion  of  the 
ground  we  had  lost.  The  batteries  of  Captains  Sherman  and  Bragg  were  in 
position  on  the  plateau,  and  did  much  execution,  not  only  in  front,  but  particu- 
larly upon  the  masses  which  had  gained  our  rear.  Discovering  that  the  enemy 
was  heavily  pressing  upon  the  Mississippi  regiment,  the  third  Indiana  regiment, 
under  Col.  Lane,  was  despatched  to  strengthen  that  part  of  our  line,  which  formed 
a  crotchet  perpendicular  to  the  first  line  of  battle.  At  the  same  time  Lieut.  Kil- 
burne*  with  apiece  of  Captain  Bragg's  battery,  was  directed  to  support  the  infantry 
there  engaged.  The  action  was  for  a  long  time  warmly  sustained  at  that  point — 
the  enemy  making  several  efforts  both  with  infantry  and  cavalry  against  our  line, 
and  being  always  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 

I  had  placed  all  the  regular  cavalry,  and  Capt.  Pike's  squadron  of  Arkansas 
horse,  under  the  orders  of  Brevet  Lieutenant-Col.  May,  with  directions  to  hold  in 
check  the  enemy's  column,  still  advancing  to  the  rear  along  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  which  was  done  in  conjunction  with  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas 
cavalry  under  Cols.  Marshall  and  Yell.  In  the  mean  time  our  left,  which  was  still 
strongly  threatened  by  a  superior  force,  was  further  strengthed  by  the  detachment 
of  Captain  Bragg's  and  a  portion  of  Captain  Sherman's  batteries,  to  that  quarter. 
The  concentration  of  artillery  fire  upon  the  masses  of  the  enemy  along  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  determined  resistance  offered  by  the  two  regiments 
opposed  to  them,  had  created  confusion  in  their  ranks,  and  some  of  the  corps 
attempted  to  effect  a  retreat  upon  their  main  line  of  battle.  The  squadron  of  the 
1st  dragoons,  under  Lieut.  Ruckler,  was  now  ordered  up  the  deep  ravine  which 
these  retreating  corps  were  endeavoring  to  cross,  in  order  to  charge  and  disperse 
them.  The  squadron  proceeded  to  the  point  indicated,  but  could  not  accomplish 
the  object,  being  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  a  battery  established  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  those  corps. 

While  the  squadron  was  detached  on  this  service,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy 
was  observed  to  concentrate  on  our  extreme  left,  apparently  with  the  view  of 
making  a  descent  upon  the  hacienda  of  Buena  Vista,  where  our  train  and  baggage 
were  deposited.  Lieut.-Col.  May  was  ordered  to  the  support  of  that  point,  with 
two  pieces  of  Capt.  Sherman's  battery  under  Lieut.  Reynolds.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  scattered  forces  near  the  hacienda,  composed  in  part  of  Majors  Trail  and  Gor- 
man's commands,  had  been  to  some  extent  organized  under  the  advice  of  Major 
Munroe,  chief  of  artillery,  with  the  assistance  of  Major  Morrison,  volunteer  staff, 
and  were  posted  to  defend  the  position.  Before  the  cavalry  had  reached  the 
hacienda,  that  of  the  enemy  made  its  attack,  having  been  handsomely  met  by  the 
Kentucky  and  Arkansas  cavalry,  under  Cols.  Marshall  and  Yell.  The  Mexican 
column  immediately  divided,  one  portion  sweeping  by  the  depot,  where  it  received 
a  destructive  fire  from  the  force  which  had  collected  there,  and  then  gaining  the 
mountain  opposite,  under  a  fire  from  Lieut.  Reynold's  section,  the  remaining  por- 
tion regaining  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  our  left.  In  the  charge  at  Buena 
Vista,  Col.  Yell  fell  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  regiment ;  we  also  lost  Adj't. 
Vaughan,  of  the  Kentucky  cavalry — a  young  officer  of  much  promise.  Lieut.- 
Col.  May,  who  had  been  rejoined  by  the  squadron  of  the  1st  dragoons,  and  by 
portions  of  the  Arkansas  and  Indiana  troops,  under  Lieut.-Col.  Roane  and  Maj. 
Gorman,  now  approached  the  base  of  the  mountain,  holding  in  check  the  right 
flank  of  the  enemy,  upon  whose  masses,  crowded  in  the  narrow  gorges  and 
ravines,  our  artillery  were  doing  fearful  execution. 

The  position  of  that  portion  of  the  Mexican  army  which  had  gained  our  rear, 
was  now  very  critical,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  it  could  regain  the  main 
body.  At  this  moment  I  received  from  Gen.  Santa  Anna  a  message  by  a  staff 
officer,  desiring  to  know  what  I  wanted  ?  I  immediately  despatched  Brig.-Gen. 
Wool  to  the  Mexican  General-in-chief,  and  sent  orders  to  cease  firing.  Upon 
reaching  the  Mexican  lines,  Gen.  Wool  could  not  cause  the  enemy  to  cease  their 
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fire,  and  accordingly  returned  without  having  an  interview.  The  extreme  right 
of  the  enemy  continued  its  retreat  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  finally,  in 
spite  of  all  our  efforts,  effected  a  junction  with  the  remainder  of  the  army. 

During  the  day,  the  cavalry  of  Gen.  Minon  had  ascended  the  elevated  plain 
above  Saltillo,  and  occupied  the  road  from  the  city  to  the  field  of  battle,  where 
they  intercepted  several  of  our  men.  Approaching  the  town,  they  were  fired 
upon  by  Capt.  Webster  from  the  redoubt  occupied  by  his  company,  and  then 
moved  off  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  and  obliquely  towards  Buena 
Vista.  At  this  time,  Capt.  Shover  moved  rapidly  forward  with  his  piece,  sup- 
ported by  a  miscellaneous  command  of  mounted  volunteers,  and  fired  several  shots 
at  the  cavalry  with  great  effect.  They  were  driven  into  the  ravines  which  lead 
to  the  lower  valley,  closely  pursued  by  Capt.  Shover,  who  was  further  supported 
by  a  piece  of  Capt.  Webster's  battery,  under  Lieut.  Donaldson,  which  had  ad- 
vanced from  the  redoubt,  supported  by  Capt.  Wheeler's  company  of  Illinois  volun- 
teers. The  enemy  made  one  or  two  efforts  to  charge  the  artillery,  but  was  finally 
driven  back  in  a  confused  mass,  and  did  not  again  appear  upon  the  plain. 

In  the  mean  time  the  firing  had  partially  ceased  upon  the  principal  field.  The 
enemy  seemed  to  confine  his  efforts  to  the  protection  of  artillery,  and  I  had  left 
the  plateau  for  a  moment,  when  I  was  recalled  thither  by  a  very  heavy  musketry 
fire.  On  regaining  that  position,  I  discovered  that  our  infantry,  Illinois  and  2d 
Kentucky,  had  engaged  a  greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy — evidently  his 
reserves,  and  that  they  had  been  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  The  moment  was 
most  critical.  Capt.  O'Brien,  with  two  pieces,  had  served  this  heavy  charge  to 
the  last,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  leave  his  guns  on  the  field — his  infantry  sup- 
port being  entirely  routed.  Captain  Bragg  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  left, 
was  ordered  at  once  into  battery.  Without  any  infantry  to  support  him,  and  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  guns,  this  officer  came  rapidly  into  action, 
the  Mexican  line  being  but  a  few  yards  from  the  muzzle  of  his  pieces.  The 
first  discharge  of  the  canister  caused  the  enemy  to  hesitate,  the  second 
and  third  drove  him  back  in  disorder,  and  saved  the  day.  The  2d  Ken- 
tucky regiment,  which  had  advanced  beyond  supporting  distance  in  this  affair, 
was  driven  back  and  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Taking  a  ravine 
which  led  in  the  direction  of  Capt.  Washington's  battery,  their  pursuers  became 
exposed  to  his  fire,  which  soon  checked  and  drove  them  back  with  loss.  In  the 
mean  time  the  rest  of  our  artillery  had  taken  position  on  the  plateau,  covered  by 
the  Mississippi  and  3d  Indiana  regiments,  the  former  of  which  had  reached  the 
ground  in  time  to  pour  a  fire  into  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  his  repulse.  In  this  last  conflict  we  had  the  misfortune  to  sustain  a 
very  heavy  loss.  Col.  Hardin,  1st  Illinois,  and  Col.  McKee  and  Lieut.-Col.  Clay, 
2d  Kentucky  regiments,  fell  at  this  time  while  gallantly  heading  their  commands. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  force  our  position,  and  the 
approach  of  night  gave  an  opportunity  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  weunded, 
and  also  to  refresh  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  exhausted  by  incessant  watchful-, 
ness  and  combat.  Though  the  night  was  severely  cold,  the  troops  were  compelled 
for  the  most  to  bivouack  without  fires,  expecting  that  morning  would  renew  the 
conflict.  During  the  night  the  wounded  were  removed  to  Saltillo,  and  every 
preparation  made  to  receive  the  enemy  should  he  again  attack  our  position. 
Seven  fresh  companies  were  drawn  from  the  town,  and  Brig.-Gen.  Marshall,  who 
had  made  a  forced  march  from  the  Rinconada,  with  a  reinforcement  of  Kentucky 
cavalry  and  four  heavy  guns,  under  Capt.  Prentiss,  1st  artillery,  was  near  at  hand, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  his  position  during  the 
night.  Our  scouts  soon  ascertained  that  he  had  fallen  back  upon  Agua  Nueva. 
The  great  disparity  of  numbers,  and  the  exhaustion  of  our  troops,  rendered  it 
inexpedient  and  hazardous  to  attempt  pursuit.  A  staff  officer  was  despatched  to 
Gen,  Santa  Anna  to  negociate  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  which  was  satisfactorily 
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completed  on  the  following  day.  Our  own  dead  were  collected  and  buried,  and 
the  Mexican  wounded,  of  which  a  large  number  had  been  left  upon  the  field,  were 
removed  to  Saltillo,  and  rendered  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  a  close  reconnoissance  was  made  of  the  enemy's 
position,  which  was  found  to  be  occupied  only  by  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  the 
infantry  and  artillery  having  retreated  in  the  direction  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  On 
the  27th,  our  troops  resumed  their  former  camp  at  Agua  Nueva,  the  enemy's 
rear-guard  evacuating  the  place  as  we  approached,  leaving  a  considerable  number 
of  wounded.  It  was  my  purpose  to  beat  up  his  quarters  at  Encarnacion  early 
the  next  morning,  but  upon  examination,  the  weak  condition  of  the  cavalry  horses 
rendered  it  unadvisable  to  attempt  so  long  a  march  without  water.  A  command 
was  finally  despatched  to  Encarnacion,  on  the  1st  of  March,  under  Col.  Belknap. 
Some  two  hundred  wounded,  and  about  sixty  Mexican  soldiers  were  found  there, 
the  army  having  passed  on  in  the  direction  of  Matehuala,  with  greatly  reduced 
numbers,  and  suffering  much  from  hunger.  The  dead  and  dying  were  strewed 
upon  the  road  and  crowded  the  buildings  of  the  hacienda. 

The  American  force  engaged  in  the  action  of  Buena  Vista  is  shown  by  the 
accompanying  field  report,  to  have  been  334  officers,  and  4,425  men,  exclusive 
of  the  small  command  left  in  and  near  Saltillo.  Of  this  number,  two  squadrons 
of  cavalry  and  three  batteries  of  light  artillery,  making  not  more  than  453  men, 
composed  the  only  force  of  regular  troops.  The  strength  of  the  Mexican  army 
is  stated  by  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  in  his  summons,  to  be  20,000,  and  that  estimate 
is  confirmed  by  all  the  information  since  obtained.  Our  loss  is  267  killed,  456 
wounded,  and  23  missing.  Of  the  numerous  wounded,  many  did  not  require 
removal  to  the  hospital,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  comparatively  small  number  will 
be  permanently  disabled.  The  Mexican  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  may  be 
fairly  estimated  at  1500,  and  will  probably  reach  2000.  At  least  500  of  their 
killed  were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
number  of  deserters  and  dispersed  men  from  their  ranks,  but  it  is  known  to  be 
very  great. 

Our  loss  has  been  especially  severe  in  officers,  28  having  been  killed  upon  the 
field.  We  have  to  lament  the  death  of  Capt.  George  Lincoln,  assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  serving  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Wool— a*young  officer  of  high  bearing  and 
approved  gallantry,  who  fell  early  in  the  action.  No  loss  falls  more  heavily  upon 
the  army  in  the  field  than  that  of  Cols.  Hardin,  and  McKee,  and  Lieut.-Col. 
Clay.  Possessing  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  confidence  of  their  commands,  and 
the  last  two  having  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  military  education,  I  had  looked 
particularly  to  them  for  support  in  case  we  met  the  enemy.  I  need  not  say  that 
their  zeal  in  engaging  the  enemy,  and  the  cool  and  steadfast  courage  with  which 
they  maintained  their  positions  during  the  day,  fully  realized  my  hopes,  and 
caused  me  to  feel  yet  more  sensibly  their  untimely  loss. 

I  perform  a  grateful  duty  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  government  the 
general  good  conduct  of  the  troops.  Exposed  for  successive  nights  without  fires 
to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  they  were  ever  prompt  and  cheerful  in  the  discharge 
of  every  duty,  and  finally  displayed  conspicuous  steadiness  and  gallantry  in  re- 
pulsing at  great  odds  a  disciplined  foe.  While  the  brilliant  success  achieved  by 
their  arms  releases  me  from  the  painful  necessity  of  specifying  many  cases  of  bad 
conduct  before  the  enemy,  I  feel  an  increased  obligation  to  mention  particular 
corps  and  officers,  whose  skill,  coolness,  and  gallantry  in  trying  situations  and 
under  a  continued  and  heavy  fire,  seem  to  merit  particular  notice. 

To  Brig.-Gen.  Wool  my  obligations  are  especially  due.  The  high  state  of 
discipline  and  instruction  of  several  of  the  volunteer  regiments  was  attained  under 
his  command,  and  to  his  vigilance  and  arduous  services  before  the  action,  and  his 
gallantry  and  activity  on  the  field,  a  large  share  of  our  success  may  be  justly 
attributed.    During  most  of  the  engagement  he  was  in  immediate  command  of 
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the  troops  thrown  back  on  our  left  flank.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  government.  Brig.-Gen.  Lane  (slightly  wounded)  was 
active  and  zealous  throughout  the  day,  and  displayed  great  coolness  and  gallantry 
before  the  enemy. 

The  services  of  the  light  artillery,  always  conspicuous,  were  more  than  usually 
distinguished.  Moving  rapidiy  over  the  roughest  ground,  it  was  always  in  action 
at  the  right  place  and  the  right  time,  and  its  well-directed  fire  dealt  destruction 
in  the  masses  of  the  enemy.  While  I  recommend  to  particular  favor  the  gallant 
Maj.  Munroe,  chief  of  artillery,  and  Capts.  Washington,  4th  Artillery,  and  Sher- 
man and  Bragg,  3d  Artillery,  commanding  batteries,  I  deem  it  no  more  than  just^ 
to  mention  all  the  subaltern  officers.  They  were  nearly  all  detached  at  several 
times,  and  in  every  situation  exhibited  conspicuous  skill  and  gallantry.  Capt. 
O'Brien,  Lieuts.  Brent,  Whiting,  and  Couch,  4th  artillery,  and  Bryan,  topo- 
graphical engineers,  (slightly  wounded,)  were  attached  to  Capt.  Washington's 
battery  ;  Lieut.  Thomas,  Reynolds,  and  French,  3d  artillery,  (severely  wounded,) 
to  that  of  Capt.  Sherman  ;  and  Capt.  Shover,  and  Lieut.  Kilburn,  3d  artillery,  to 
that  of  Capt.  Bragg.  Capt.  Shover,  in  conjunction  with  Lieut.  Donaldson,  1st 
artillery,  rendered  gallant  and  immortal  service  in  repulsing  the  cavalry  of  Gen. 
Minon.  The  regular  cavalry,  under  Lieut.-Col.  May,  with  which  was  associated 
Captain  Pike's  squadron  of  Arkansas  horse,  rendered  useful  service  in  holding 
the  enemy  in  check,  and  in  covering  the  batteries  at  several  points.  Capt.  Steen, 
1st  dragoons,  was  severely  wounded  early  in  the  day,  while  gallantly  endeavoring, 
with  my  authority,  to  rally  the  troops  which  were  falling  to  the  rear. 

The  Mississippi  riflemen,  under  Col.  Davis,  were  highly  conspicuous  for  their  ' 
gallantry  and  steadiness,  and  sustained  throughout  the  engagement  the  reputation 
of  veteran  troops.  Brought  into  action  against  an  immensely  superior  force  they 
maintained  themselves  for  a  long  time  unsupported  and  with  a  heavy  loss,  and 
held  an  important  part  of  the  field  until  reinforced.  Col.  Davis,  though  severely 
wounded,  remained  in  the  saddle  until  the  close  of  the  action.  His  distinguished 
coolness  arid  gallantry  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  on  this  day  entitle  him  to  the 
particular  notice  of  the  government.  The  third  Indiana  regiment,  under  Col. 
Lane,  and  a  fragment  of  the  2d,  under  Col.  Bowles,  were  associated  wih  the  Mis- 
sissippi regiment  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  day,  and  acquitted  themselves 
creditably  in  repulsing  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  break  that  portion  of  our 
line.  The  Kentucky  cavalry,  under  Col.  Marshall,  rendered  good  service  dis- 
mounted, acting  as  light  troops  on  our  left,  and  afterwards,  with  a  portion  of  the 
Arkansas  regiment,  in  meeting  and  dispersing  the  column  of  cavalry  at  Buena 
Yista.  The  1st  and  2d  Illinois,  and  the  2d  Kentucky  regiments,  served  imme- 
diately under  my  eye,  and  I  bear  a  willing  testimony  to  their  excellent  conduct 
throughout  the  day.  The  spirit  and  gallantry  with  which  the  1st  Illinois  and  2d 
Kentucky  engaged  the  enemy  in  the  morning,  restored  confidence  to  that  part  of 
the  field,  while  the  list  of  casualties  will  show  how  much  these  three  regiments 
suffered  in  sustaining  the  heavy  charge  of  the  enemy  in  the  afternoon.  Capt. 
Connor's  company  of  Texas  volunteers,  attached  to  the  2d  Illinois  regiment, 
fought  bravely,  its  captain  being  wounded  and  two  subalterns  killed.  Col. 
Bisseli,  the  only  surviving  colonel  of  these  regiments,  merits  notice  for  his  cool- 
ness and  bravery  on  this  occasion.  After  the  fall  of  the  field  officers  of  the  1st 
and  2d  Kentucky  regiments,  the  command  of  the  former  devolved  on  Lieut.-Col. 
Weatherford,  that  of  the  latter  upon  Maj.  Fry. 

Regimental  commanders  and  others  who  have  rendered  reports,  speak  in  general 
terms  of  the  good  conduct  of  their  officers  and  men,  and  have  specified  many 
names,  but  the  limits  of  this  report  forbid  a  recapitulation  of  them  here.  I  may, 
however,  mention  Lieuts.  Rucker  and  Campbell,  of  the  dragoons,  and  Capt.  Pike, 
Arkansas  cavalry,  commanding  squadrons  ;  Lieut.-Col.  Field,  Kentucky  cavalry  ; 
Lieut.-Col.  Roane,  Arkansas  cavalry,  upon  whom  the  command  devolved  after 
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the  fall  of  Col.  Yell;  Maj.  Bradford,  Capt.  Sharp,  severely  wounded,  and  Auj't 
Griffith,  Mississippi  regiment;  Lieut.-Col.  Hadden,  2d  Indiana  regiment,  and 
Lieut.  Robinson,  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Lane;  Lieut.-Col.  Weatherford,  1st  Illinois 
regiment ;  Lieut.-Col.  Morrison,  Maj,  Trail,  and  Adj't.  Whiteside,  severely 
wounded,  2d  Illinois  regiment,  and  Maj.  Fry,  2d  Kentucky  regiment,  as  being 
favorably  noticed  for  gallantry  and  good  conduct.  Maj.  McCulloch,  quarter- 
master in  the  volunteer  service,  rendered  important  services  before  the  engage- 
ment in  the  command  of  a  spy  company,  and  during  the  affair  was  associated 
with  the  regular  cavalry.  To  Maj.  Warren,  1st  Illinois  volunteers,  I  feel  much 
indebted  for  his  firm  and  judicious  course,  while  exercising  command  in  the  city 
of  Saltillo. 

The  medical  staff,  under  the  direction  of  Assistant-Surgeon  Hitchcock,  were 
assiduous  in  attention  to  the  wounded  upon  the  field,  and  in  their  careful  removal 
to  the  rear.  Both  in  these  respects,  and  in  the  subsequent  organization  and  service 
of  the  hospitals,  the  administration  of  this  department  was  every  thing  that  could 
be  wished. 

Brigadier-General  Wool  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  officers  of  his  staff,  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  mentioning  them  here,  having  witnessed  their  activity  and  zeal 
upon  the  field.  Lieutenant  and  A.  D.  C.  McDowell,  Colonel  Churchill,  inspector- 
general,  Captain  Chapman,  assistant-quartermaster,  Lieutenant  Sitgreaves,  topo- 
graphical engineers,  and  Captains  Howard  and  Davis,  volunteer  service,  are 
conspicuously  noticed  by  the  General,  for  their  gallantry  and  good  conduct. 
Messrs.  March,  Addicks,  Potts,  Harrison,  Burgess,  and  Dusenberg,  attached  in 
various  capacities  to  General  Wool's  head-quarters,  are  likewise  mentioned  for 
their  intelligent  alacrity  in  conveying  orders  to  all  parts  of  the  field. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  speak  of  my  own  staff,  to  whose  exertions  in  ral- 
lying troops  and  communicating  orders  I  feel  greatly  indebted.  Major  Bliss,  as- 
sistant adjutant-general,  Captain  J.  H.  Eaton,  and  Lieutenant  R.  S.  Garnett,  aids- 
de-camp,  served  near  my  person,  and  were  prompt  and  zealous  in  the  discharge 
of  every  duty.  Major  Munroe,  besides  rendering  valuable  service  as  chief  of  ar- 
tillery, was  active  and  instrumental,  as  were  also  Cols.  Churchhill  and  Belknap, 
inspectors-general,  in  rallying  troops,  and  disposing  them  for  the  defence  of  the 
train  and  baggage.  Col.  Whiting,  quartermaster-general,  and  Capt.  Baton,  chief 
of  the  subsistence  department,  were  engaged  with  the  duties  of  their  department, 
and  also  served  in  my  immediate  staff  on  the  field.  Captain  Sibley,  assistant- 
quartermaster,  was  necessarily  left  with  the  head  quarter-camp  near  town,  where 
his  services  were  highly  useful.  Major  Mansfield  and  Lieutenant  Benham,  en- 
gineers, and  Captain  Linnard  and  Lieutenants  Pope  and  Franklin,  topographical 
engineers,  were  employed  before  and  during  the  engagement  in  making  reconnoi- 
sances,  and  on  the  field  were  very  active  in  bringing  information,  and  in  conveying 
my  orders  to  distant  points.  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  in  addition  to  his  proper 
duties  as  ordnance  officer  ;  Captain  Chalton,  assistant-quartermaster,  and  Majors 
Dix  and  Coffee,  served  also  as  extra  aids-de-camp,  and  were  actively  employed  in 
the  transmission  of  orders.  Mr*.  Thomas  L.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  though  not 
in  service,  volunteered  as  my  aid-de-camp  on  this  occasion,  and  served  with  credit 
in  that  capacity.  Major  Craig,  chief  of  ordnance,  and  Surgeon  Craig,  medical 
director,  had  been  detached  on  duty  from  head-quarters,  and  did  not  reach  the 
ground  until  the  morning  of  the  24th — too  late  to  participate  in  the  action,  but  in 
time  to  render  useful  services  in  their  respective  departments  of  the  staff. 

I  respectfully  enclose  returns  of  the  troops  engaged,  and  of  casualties  incident 
to  the  battle. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 
Maj  .-Gen.  U.  S.  A.  Com'g. 
The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Appended  to  the  despatch  is  a  return  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  battle,  the 
aggregate  of  which  is:  General  Staff,  41  ;  1st  Dragoons,  133  ;  2d  Dragoons,  67  ; 
3d  Artillery,  150;  4th  Artillery,  117;  Arkansas  Cavalry,  479;  Kentucky  Ca- 
valry, 230  ;  2d  Kentucky  Foot,  571;  Mississippi  Rifles,  368;  Indiana  Brigade, 
1253;  1st  Illinois  Foot,  580;  2d  Illinois  Foot,  573 ;  Texas  Volunteers,  61; 
McCulloch's  Spy  Company,  27;  forming  a  total  of  4759,  of  whom  383  were  on 
the  sick  list,  &c. ;  making  the  number  in  actual  service  but  4377. 

The  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  does  not  differ  from  previous  accounts.  We 
give  a  recapitulation  : 


General  Staff, 

Killed. 
1 

Wounded. 

3 

Missing. 

0 

1st  Dragoons, 

0 

7 

0 

2d  do. 

0 

2 

0 

3d  Artillery, 

1 

22 

2 

4th     do.  - 

5 

21 

0 

Mississippi  Rifles, 

40 

56 

2 

Kentucky  Cavalry, 

27 

34 

0 

74 

145 

4 

Killed.    Wounded.  Mining.  " 


Arkansas  Cavalry, 

17 

32 

4 

2d  Kentucky  Foot, 

44 

57 

1 

1st  Illinois  Foot, 

29 

18 

0 

2d      do.  do. 

4S 

75 

3 

2d  Indiana  Foot, 

32 

71 

4 

•3d     do.  do. 

9 

56 

0 

Texas  Volunteers, 

14 

2 

7 

193 

311 

19 

74 

145 

4 

Total,  267      456  23 

Aggregate  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  746,  or  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  force  engaged. 


GEN.  TAYLOR'S  LETTER  TO  MR.  CLAY. 
[editorial.] 

We  publish  the  following  letter  of  Gen.  Taylor,  announcing  to  Mr.  Clay  the 
death  of  his  son,  Henry  Clay,  Jr.,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
on  the  23d  alt.  If  any  thing  could  carry  consolation  to  the  bosoms  of  the  parents 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Clay,  the  letter  of  Gen.  Taylor  is  calculated  to  do  so.  Its  sim- 
plicity, and  its  unaffected  sorrow,  tell  that  the  heart  of  the  old  soldier  feels  alike 
for  the  loss  of  the  gallant  son,  who  had  poured  out  his  life-blood  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  for  the  desolation  with  which  his  death  has  filled  the  home 
of  his  affections.  The  delicate  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  manly  bearing 
of  Col.  Clay — of  the  fast  hold  which  that  bearing  had  made  upon  his  regard,  are 
well  calculated  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  those  at  Ashland,  who  were  bound  to 
him  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  because  they  knew  his  worth,  and  can  justly  appre- 
ciate the  estimate  formed  of  it  by  the  brave  old  chief  under  whose  lead  he  found 
a  hero's  grave. 

Sad,  indeed,  must  be  the  reflections  of  Mr.  Clay,  when  he  looks  upon  the  three 
orphan  children  whom  his  son  confided  to  his  protection,  when  he  went  forth  to 
battle  for  the  land  that  gave  him  birth — sadder  still  must  they  be,  when  he  be- 
holds the  wife  of  his  bosom  bowed  down  with  agony  for  the  untimely  fall  of  her 
brave  son.  Would  that  wTe  could  offer  them  consolation!  but  their  sorrow  is  too 
sacred  to  be  intruded  upon, — were  it  not,  the  sympathy  of  a  nation  would  mingle 
with  that  which  has  made  the  home  of  the  patriot  statesman  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing and  of  grief. 

But  the  bereavement  of  Mr.  Clay  is  not  confined  to  the  loss  of  his  gifted  and 
chivalric  son.  Col.  Hardin,  his  nephew,  died  where  he  fought — at  the  head  of 
his  men ;  he  too,  like  that  son,  covered  with  wounds,  was  destined  to  meet  his 
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death,  after  he  had  fallen,  from  the  murderous  lance  of  a  brutal  foe,  whom  neither 
the  usages  of  war,  nor  the  claims  of  humanity,  could  restrain.  Col,  Hardin,  it 
will  be  recollected,  commanded  a  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers,  who,  following 
the  example  of  their  brave  commander,  were  distinguished  throughout  the  fight 
for  their  intrepid  daring.  Poor  Hardin,  like  young  Clay,  was  the  soul  of  chi- 
valry, the  child  of  genius,  and  had  a  heart  whose  every  impulse  was  as  generous 
as  it  was  brave.  They  both  proved  themselves  soldiers  amid  the  strife  of  battle, 
and  sealed  their  devotion  to  their  country  with  their  blood.  Cherished  be  their 
memories, — let  their  fame,  so  gloriously  won,  be  eternized. 


Head  Quarters,  Army  of  Occupation, 

Agua  Nueva,  Mexico,  March  1,  1847. 
My  Dear  Sir: — You  will  no  doubt  have  received,  before  this  can  reach  you, 
1  the  deeply  distressing  intelligence  of  the  death  of  your  son  in  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista.    It  is  with  no  wish  of  intruding  upon  the  sanctuary  of  parental  sorrow, 
and  with  no  hope  of  administering  any  consolation  to  your  wounded  heart,  that 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  these  few  lines ;  but  I  have  felt  it  a 
duty  which  I  owe  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  dead,  to  pay  a  willing  tri- 
bute to  his  many  excellent  qualities,  and  while  my  feelings  are  still  fresh,  to 
express  the  desolation  which  his  untimely  loss  and  that  of  other  kindred  spirits 
*■  I  has  occasioned. 

I  had  but  a  casual  acquaintance  with  your  son,  until  he  became  for  a  time  a 
member  of  my  military  family;  and  I  can  truly  say,  that  no  one  ever  won  more 
rapidly  upon  my  regard,  or  established  a  more  lasting  claim  to  my  respect  and 
esteem.  Manly  and  honorable  in  every  impulse,  with  no  feeling'  but  for  the 
honor  of  the  service  and  of  the  country,  he  gave  every  assurance  that  in  the  hour 
of  need  I  could  lean  with  confidence  upon  his  support.  Nor  was  I  disappointed. 
Under  the  guidance  of  himself  and  the  lamented  McKee,  gallantly  did  the  sons 
of  Kentucky  in  the  thickest  of  the  strife  uphold  the  honor  of  the  state  and  of  the 
country. 

A  grateful  people  will  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  on  that  event- 
ful day.    But  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  bereavement  which  I  feel  in  the 
loss  of  valued  friends.    To  your  son  I  felt  bound  by  the  strongest  lies  of  private 
]  regard,  and  when  I  miss  his  familiar  face,  and  those  of  McKee  and  Hardin,  I  can 
\\  say  with  truth,  that  I  feel  no  exultation  in  our  success. 

With  the  expression  of  my  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sympathies  for  your 
irreparable  loss,  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  most  faithfully  and  sincerely, 

Your  friend,  Z.  TAYLOR. 

!  t      Hon.  Henry  Clay,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Head  Quarters,  Army  of  Occupation, 

Camp  near  Monterey,  March  22,  1S-47. 

Sir  : — I  deem  it  my  duty  to  report  somewhat  more  in  detail  the  occurrences 
attending  the  interruption  of  our  line  of  communication  with  Camargo,  and  the 
service  recently  rendered  by  troops  on  that  line. 

Pursuant  to  previous  orders,  issued  before  the  advance  of  the  enemy  upon  Sal- 
3  ,  tillo  became  known,  the  2d  Ohio  regiment  had  occupied  three  posts  on  the  line— 
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Col.  Morgan  with  companies,  taking  post  atCerralvo,  Lieut.-Coi.  Irvin,  with 

three,  at  Marin,  and  Maj.  Wall  with  at  Punta  Agueda.    On  the  21st  of 

February,  Col.  Morgan  was  ordered  to  concentrate  his  regiment  and  move  forward 
to  Monterey.  The  enemy  had  already  begun  to  infest  the  road,  but  Col.  Morgan, 
who  received  the  order  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  was  able  to  bring  up  Major  Wall's 
command  and  march  the  nest  morning. 

On  the  road  he  was  advised  that  a  train  on  its  way  from  Monterey  had  been 
attacked  that  day  (24th)  near  Ramas,  and  the  escort  and  drivers,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, killed  or  made  prisoners.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Col.  Morgan 
was  joined  by  twenty-five  drivers  and  wagop.-masters,  wTho  had  fled  into  the  hills 
and  escaped  the  fate  of  their  companions.  [On  reaching  the  scene  of  the  disas- 
ters, he  found  the  drivers  horribly  mutilated,  and  several  bodies  thrown  into  the 
flames  of  the  burning  wagons.]  Finding  no  wounded,  the  march  was  continued 
to  Marin,  which  was  found  to  be  almost  deserted.  The  enemy's  cavalry,  under 
Gen.Urrea,  had  been  before  Marin  for  two  days,  and  several  skirmishes  had  taken 
place  between  them  and  Lieut.-Col.  Irvin's  command.  The  arrival  from  Mon- 
terey of  a  reinforcement  of  infantry  and  two  field-pieces,  under  Majnr  Shepherd, 
(1st  Kentucky  regiment,)  had  caused  the  Mexicans  to  retire,  and  relieved  Lieut.- 
Col.  Irvin,  who  knew  nothing  of  Col.  Morgan's  approach.  At  Marin  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  escort  of  the  train  (thirty  men,  under  Lieut.  Barbour,  1st 
Kentucky  regiment)  had  been  surrounded  and  captured. 

At  12  o'clock  at  night  Col.  Morgan  resumed  his  march,  and  first  met  the 
enemy  near  Agua  Fria.  Forming  his  command  in  square,  and  marching  in  that 
order,  he  continued  to  San  Francisco,  having  on  the  road  several  encounters  with 
the  enemy,  who  attempted,  without  success,  to  break  his  formation.  From  San 
Francisco  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Lieut.-Col,  Irvin,  then  encamp'ed  af,  this 
place,  who  promptly  took  up  the  line  of  march,  and,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
joined  Col.  Morgan  at  11,  A.  M.  The  enemy,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  conti- 
nued his  attacks,  now  made  a  final  effort,  but,  after  a  sharp  action  of  a  few 
minutes,  was  driven  back,  and  retreated  from  the  field. 

The  loss  of  Col.  Morgan's  command  in  these  affairs  was  three  Americans  and 
one  friendly  Mexican  killed  ;  one  wagoner  mortally,  and  one  soldier  slightly 
wounded.  The  enemy  is  supposed  to  have  sustained  a  considerable  loss,  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  engagement,  its  amount  could  not  be  ascertained.  We  have  to 
lament  the  fall  of  Captain  B.  F.  Graham,  assistant  quarter-master  in  the  volun- 
teer service,  who  was  killed  in  the  action,  after  behaving  in  the  most  gallant 
manner. 

I  would  recommend  to  particular  notice  the  gallant  conduct  and  energy  of  Col. 
Morgan  throughout  these  operations.  Lieut-Col.  Irvin,  Major  Wall,  and  Adju- 
tant Joline,  2d  Ohio  regiment,  and  Major  Shepherd,  are  also  entitled  to  notice  for 
good  conduct  and  valuable  services. 

•  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Z.  TAYLOR, 
Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  A.  Com'g, 
The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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